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Computes Time and Interest 


Simultaneously 


All at ove operation in the twink- interest now required in 
ling of an eye—Meilicke Time National Bank statements—and 4 


and Interest Calculator computes 
both the time and interest on all 
interest-bearing transactions. 
Therein it differs from any other 
device, machine or book, which 
computes the zvfcrest only. 


saves hours of time now lost in 
calculating such interest at every 
bank examiner’s call. 


Simple, accurate and efficient. 
Inexperienced clerk can oper- 


Meilicke Time and Interest ate It. 


Calculator works faster and more 
accurately than any other device. 
Saves three-quarters the time 
now wasted in figuring interest. 
Saves the interest you lose 
through undiscovered errors. 


As necessary to bankers as the 
Automatic Computing Scale is 
to merchants. Stops the leaks— 

protects bank against loss—safe- 
guards customers—wins patrons’ 
confidence. Send for descrip- 
Eliminates expense of keeping a tive literature containing en- 


daily record of uncollected earned dorsements of prominent banks. 


Meilicke Calculator @mpany 


Makers of Time and Money-Saving Efficiency Devices 
D352 North Clark Street Chicago Illinois 
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Why Irvin J. Green was made 
Cashier of the Old 


Bank in America 


He kept his eye on the men ahead—found the reason 


for their success—then fitted himself accordingly. 
When opportunity came it found him prepared. 


lest National 


Davenport, Iowa, 
there is a bank — 
the First National— 
which enjoys the 
distinction of being 
the first bank to 
open its doors for 
business under the 
National Banking 
Act. That was on June 29, 1863. 


Like most banks this one is pro- 
gressive. Not long ago its Directors 
were looking for a new and specially 
trained cashier. Several candidates 
were considered—among them Mr. 
Irvin J. Green. He was selected. 


Salary Increased 300% 


Two years ago, Mr. Green was 
holding the position of assistant 
cashier in a bank in a nearby town. 
He wanted to progress and he knew 
that to do so he must have addi- 
tional training. He noticed that the 
men in his line of work who were 
making the most progress were 
law-trained. 


So he enrolled for the Executives 
Legal Training Course and Service 
of the Blackstone Institute. Not 
long afterwards he was appointed 
to his new position. This meant a 
salary 300% greater than when 
he enrolled for the Course. In 
commenting upon this he says: 


“Tt was largely on the strength 
of my knowledge gained from the 
Blackstone Institute Course that I 
was elected to the cashiership of 
this bank. I feel a knowledge of 
law is needed by all business men. 
In my own case it has enabled me 
to assume the responsibility attend- 
ant upon my present position.” 


Mr. Green presents a tpyical ex- 
ample of the progress which sub- 
sctibers to the Blackstone Institute 


constantly report. The same bene- 
fits are produced regardless of the 
line of work in which the individual 
is engaged. Business experience 
shows that the man possessing a 
knowledge of legal principles is the 
first to rise to the top. 


Business Bulletin 
Service 


For thirty-one years the Black- 
stone Institute has been supplying 
essential legal information to men 
in business. 

Recently a new Bulletin Service 
was inaugurated. These Bulletins 
present a great variety of every-day 
transactions showing the pitfalls in 
business. The illustrations are 
classified by subjects and put into 
handy, ready reference form. 


A large number of facsimile busi- 
ness documents are presented, 
showing the incorrect and correct 
method of preparation together with 
the Supreme Court rulings on the 
subjects. This prevents mistakes, 
litigation, financial loss, and elimi- 
nates study and research. 


The Guide to Business 
Success 


These ready reference “Four 
Minute” Bulletins constitute only 
one of the unique features which the 
Blackstone Institute offers to men 
in executive and junior positions. 

Other features of the Training 
Service are made up of special con- 
tributions fromsuch famous author- 
ities as former President William 
Howard Taft, J. Herbert Quick, 


formerly of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau, Henry Parker Willis, of the 
FederalReserveBoard and 80others. 
Already45,000men havesubscribed. 


A standard reference library writ- 


ten in the language of the business 
man is provided which presents the 
necessary fundamental legal princi- 
ples and shows their application to 
government, control, and the ad- 
ministration of business. A com- 
plete indexing system for quick ref- 
erence is also included, together 
with a complete set of specimen 
legal forms for business transactions. 


It Costs Nothing to 
. Investigate 


For those who are interested in 
learning about this training which 
has been so helpful to thousands of 
business men, the Institute has pub- 
lished a descriptive 128 page book 
of every-day ee pointers. You 
may have a copy upon request. 


It points out clearly the intimate 
way in which law ties up with every- 
day business transactions and pre- 
sents valuable information which 
ie can apply at once in your 

usiness affairs. 


Send Coupon for Book 


You can bring success to your- 
self by acting now. Simply fill in 
and return the coupon below, and 
let it come to us by the 
first mail. Your copy of 
the book will be sent at 
once. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Blackstone Institute 


Dept. 60C 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 


Send your 128-page book of everyday legal pointers, 
without obligation to me, 
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DOUBLE 
Your Savings 
It CAN be done 


PROOF 
That it CAN be done 


Many banks are doubling their savings right now with material prepared by the Harvey 
Blodgett Company. 


A bank on the Atlantic coast treated 5000 savings accounts for twelve months by our 
method. A check-up revealed an increase of 90.1 per cent in deposits in these accounts. 


An Illinois bank treated 2000 savings accounts during a year of adverse industrial con- 
ditions. Only 10 per cent of these accounts were closed out during the year. (Compare 
that with your close-outs.) The deposits of the 1800 increased 541% per cent. 


A Missouri bank treated all its savings accounts having balances less than $100—many 
of them the most unpromising on the books. The total deposits increased 130 per cent 
and the average balances grew from $14.90 to $64.68. An increase of 334 per cent. 


A Remarkable Example 


A Chicago loop bank treated 8182 savings accounts with our material. Total balances 
at start of operation $328,818. Average balance $40.19. Total balances at finish of _— 
ation $641,870. Average balance at finish $78.45. Net increase in deposits $313,052. 


During this operation the entire savings deposits increased about 10 per cent. The 
accounts treated with our material increased 95 per cent. For every dollar invested $62 


’ were added to these accounts. 


The manager of the Savings Department said to our Mr. Gilliam, “This demonstrates 
the superiority of your work over that of everything else that is presented to us. You 
ought to sell this to every bank in the country on these figures. Ks the figures are cor- 
rect, we do not hesitate to give them to any banker seeking guidance in his advertising.” 


The above are specimens of reports coming constantly to the Harvey Blodgett Com- 
pany. The reason? 


Simply the quality of our material and the service we put behind it. 


“Double your Savings; it CAN be done.” Challenge us to show you that yours can be 
doubled with our help, in double-quick time. 


Harvey Blodgett Company 
Bank Business Building 


Executive and General Sales Offices 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Dinvia Ofcn Address St. Paul Office 


ew York est Forty-third Street cs e Your Savings; it Can me.” 
OUR BOO Tuat It Can. How Ir 
Can. Now Ready. Price $1.00. 


2 
Boston, 724 Old South Buildin: 
Los Ance es, 505 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
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“Now, that’s mighty fine of the Capital National people.” 


Like an old fashioned hand-shake, strong 
and warm, Remembrance Advertising carries 
its sincere message straight to the heart. 


It gives the lie to that flinty-faced creed 


which says that business must be impersonal 
and cold-blooded. 


It maintains that business dare not be cold- 
blooded; that human nature will not be 
denied; that genial good-fellowship will ever 
influence patronage, and bind customers with 
the bonds of Good Will. 


It has proven this time and time again, by 
accomplishing through sheer friendliness, 
tasks that no amount of cold logic or sound 
reason might attempt. Often so small a 
remembrance as an engraved Holiday Greet- 


ing has swung more patronage than a half 
dozen salesman’s calls. 


Brown & Bigelow have helped a host of 
clients forge the bonds of friendship and good 
will. During twenty-five successful years we 
have furnished them warm-hearted means of 
acknowledging their debts of gratitude. Very 


. naturally we have gained a rich experience of 


the things that succeed. And have developed 
a capable organization for the production of 
the necessary specialties. 


Our facilities and our experience are at 
our disposal, for the asking. Write for our 
helpful booklet, ‘‘Remembrance Advertis- 
ing.” It is sent free, without obligation, to 
any business executive. 


Calendars— Engraved Holiday Greetings — Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties — Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park ~ Saint Paul — Minnesota 


Canadian Plant~Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Bank Brains Go to Work on the Soil 


How One Institution Turns the Science of Agriculture To 
Account in the Management of 10,000 Acres Held in Trust 


HE BANKER, who was our host 

and pilot, halted his sedan in a bit 
of a “draw” on the highway, turned to 
one of us in the rear seat of the car and 
said: 

“Pass me that spade.” 

Then, dragging the spade after him, 
he backed out through the door of the 
car. Mystified, we followed him. 

The road had lifted off the level 
prairie to soar easily over a smoothly 
rounded hill. Behind us, twenty miles 
away and with only the dome of its 
capitol looming hazily above the city’s 
smoke, lay Springfield. Nearer at hand 
and all about us there spread a 
magnificent cyclorama— Mid-Illinois in 
May. Blue-green as the sea stretched 
the wheat fields, their tops just learning 
to bow to the wind. Here and there, 
in great rectangular islands, the bare 
earth showed through, still velvety 
brown under the gentle warmth of the 
early summer; for the corn was just 
beginning to appear in tiny splashes of 
brilliant green. 

But the banker, our host, was 
concerned not with scenery. Spade in 
hand, he strode off the highway and 
waded knee-deep into the fragrant 
growth of wild vegetation that fringed 
the road. He paused, selected a spot 
and drove his spade deep into the 
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By ARTHUR H. LITTLE 


earth. Up came a clump of sweet 
clover. The man with the spade 
turned to us. 

he said, “‘I want to show you 
those nodules of bacteria that I’ve 
been telling you about — those friendly 
germs that attach themselves to the 
roots of these legumes and feed the soil 
with nitrogen.” 

Thus he conducted us, by demon- 
stration, into the fundamentals of 
modern scientific agriculture —figura- 
tively and literally to the very roots of 
the subject. That is the manner of 
the man and his method. 

We were a sight-seeing party of 
three, touring the farms of our banker 
guide. In reality, they were not his 
farms, but the farms of his clients; and 
he, in reality, is not so much a banker 
as he is a farmer. 

With 10,000 acres of land under its 
management, the First State Trust and 
Savings Bank, of Springfield, is the 
second largest farmer in Illinois. Those 
10,000 acres, worth $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 and divided into some 
thirty-three tracts of land, are owned 
by individuals and estates—clients to 
whom the bank stands in the relation 
of trustee, conservator, or guardian. 


One of the trust-managed estates 
consists of 4,350 acres, owned jointly 
by twenty-four heirs. Under the 
terms of the will of the original owner, 
who designated the bank as trustee, 
those 4,350 acres are to be managed by 
the bank during the lifetime of the 
heirs, and, at the expiration of the trust, 
the estate is to be sold and its proceeds 
are to build or endow a hospital in 
Springfield. Another of the farms — this 
one consisting of but forty acres— 
is owned by a day-laborer. He knows 
nothing about farming; the bank runs 
his farm for him, delivers its earnings 
to him—and he works at his trade in 
Springfield. 

To the farms themselves and to their 
tenants, the bank stands in the relation 
of owner and landlord —not an absentee 
landlord interested only in yearly 
results, but as a landlord very much 
on the ground and a landlord greatly 
experienced and intensively educated 
in the science and art of successful 
farming. Therein enters the man who 
was our guide on that tour of the farms 
in May, the banker-farmer with his 
spade. 

Frank H. McKelvey was born on a 
farm in Southern Illinois. There he 
grew to husky young manhood and 
thence he went to the state agricultural 
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school at Urbana to see for himself just 
what it was that the professors had to 
teach about farming. At school he 
came under the influence of a man who 
has made—and written—much of the 
agricultural history of the Middle West, 
the late Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, for years 
the head of the department of agronomy 
of the University of Illinois and a 
national figure as an investigator in 
the field of farming science. 

Graduated from the university and 
filled with the best that the state had 
to teach about agriculture, McKelvey 
returned to Southern Illinois and went 
right on with his studies. For ten 
years, on a 300-acre farm of his own, 
he applied what he had learned at 
school and did some investigating on 
his own account. At about the time 
that Illinois began to realize that he 
had become a big man in his chosen 
field of science, a bank in Springfield 
reached out and got him and said: 
“Here is a job that has grown too big 
for us and is almost big enough for you. 
You are to manage these farms of 
ours.” This was in 1920. 

The bank was the Sangemon Loan 
and Trust Company, of Springfield, of 
which Latham T. Souther was the 
trust officer. When, as the culmina- 
tion of a sequence of consolidations, 
the Sangemon Loan 
and Trust Company 
became a unit ina 
combination that is 
now known as the First 
National and First 
State Trust and Sav- 
ings Banks and moved 
with the bigger enter- 
prise into a new, ten- 
story building on a 
corner of the Square 
in Springfield, Mc- 
Kelvey, the new farm 
manager, moved his 
desk over there, found 
a new place to park 
his car on the half-ddy 
a week that he is in 
town, and went on 


od 


This is the grain-shed twice destroyed by cyclone and twice rebuilt— 
as an improved combination granary and corn-crib 


Mr. McKelvey and a tenant, engaged in ‘‘talking 


running his 10,000 
acres of farms. 

For their beginnings 
as enterprises under 
trust those 10,000 
acres go back to 1900, 
when the Sangemon 
Loan and Trust Com- 
pany took over the 
management ofits first 
farm. Mr. Souther, 
as trust officer, was 
the first manager. 
Seven years later there 
came to the Sangemon 
company its second 
agricultural trust, this 
a big one consisting of 
4,350 acres owned by 
the wealthy Littler 
estate. Of these 4,350 Littler acres, 
1,050 acres comprised a single farm in 
Piatt County, two tracts of 1,000 acres 
each weresituated respectively in Logan 
and Edgar Counties, and the remaining 
1,300 acres consisted of smaller tracts 
scattered fairly generally over Central 
Illinois. Then it was that the trust 
officer of the Sangemon Loan and Trust 
Company really began to make a big 
business of farming. 

“At first,” Mr. Souther explains, 
“I was interested from the point of 
view of the lender of money. I 
wanted to determine, if I could, how 
much money a bank could lend, safely, 
on farm land. To. determine that, I 
had to go beyond mere land values and 
study land production. I had to find 
out just what the land would produce 
in bushels to the acre; and, when I had 
started in that direction, the next step, 
naturally, was to determine, if I could, 
what factors influenced the produc- 
tivity of land and to what extent those 
factors could be controlled. And so it 
was that I began to look into scientific 
farming and so it was that I came to 
realize how big a subject it is.” 

So it was, too, when the farm trusts 
of the bank grew in number as other 
farms were added and when the 
acreage increased to ten thousand and 
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the problems of managing those acres 
multiplied in proportion—so it was 
that this city-man trust officer called 
to his aid the farming scientist from 
down-state and said to him: “Here, 
you come and work for us and run 
these farms. Think of them and do 
with them as if they were your own.” 

McKelvey came. He entrusted his 
own farm to the care of a manager, 
came up to Springfield, took a look at 
a map that showed the tracts of the 
bank, climbed into his car and headed 
for the country to “look ’em over.” 

He has been looking ’em over ever 
since. He travels nearly all the time, 
up and down and back and forth across 
a section of Illinois that is 200 miles 
from north to south and 100 miles 
from east to west. He runs those 
farms and he runs them as if they were 
his own. He leases the land to the 
tenants, collects the rents—always in 
shares of the crops—pays the taxes 
and keeps a watchful eye on the 
insurance. He finances improvements, 
lets contracts for building work, and 
then personally supervises that work. 
He plans new types of granaries and 
silos and watches their erection. 

A cyclone high-stepped across one of 
the farms one day and obliterated a 
grain-shed. McKelvey rebuilt the 
structure and improved it by making 
it a combination of granary and corn- 
crib. The building complete, another 
cyclone, moving in another direction, 
hopped across the farm, crossed the 
path of its predecessor at the spot 
where the grain-shed stood — and wiped 
it out again. Again McKelvey rebuilt. 

In all these activities, in his financial 
dealings with the tenants and in the 
matter of improvements, McKelvey 
acts as an administrator, as an agent, 
as a business manager. But he is a 
scientist, too. The spade that he 
carries so often in his sedan is one of 
his instruments of precision; he uses 
it for scrutinizing the soil, for going to 
the roots of things. If you question 
McKelvey about his science, he speaks 
the language of scientists and lapses 

into the formulae of 


ey 


over” a new.type of silo 


chemistry and the 
Latin of botany. 

But out in his terri- 
tory, among his ten- 
ants, he is known, not 
as a student of books, 
but as a farmer and‘a 
farmer who knows his 
business. His tenants 
know him as a man 
who can climb out of 
his sedan, lay off his 
coat, grip the handles 
of a plow and drive a 
furrow across a field 
as straight as the best 
of theirs. They know 
that he knows how to 
minister toa horse with 
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and the generations 
- that are to come, the 
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an apple in his throat or a tractor with 
sand in its carbtretor. They know 
that when he counsels a certain course 
of action for anything, from how to 
build a gate through which nothing but 
a person or an automobile can pass to 
what to plant this fall in the lower 
hundred-and-ninety, that course is the 
course of wisdom as established by 
research and practice. They know 
that he can perch on the top stringer of 
a fence and, with the aid of the back 
of an envelope and a stub pencil, 
explain the philosophy and plan of 
modern-day “permanent agriculture” 
—which goes something like this: . 
Rhetorical figure to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the soil is not inex- 
haustible. Nature may be pictured 
as a buxom goddess, a benefactress 
spilling her largess from out the mouth 
of a bulging cornucopia. But that 
cornucopia, if it represents the earth, 


. possesses not the magic of refilling 


itself. The soil can be exhausted. It 
is being exhausted every day by 
farmers who know very well that the 
only way to get something out of a 
silo is first to put something into the 
silo, but who seem to think that the 
soil is different. Think of the aban- 
doned farms, and then meditate upon 
the fact that no abandoned farm ever 
took to such a life of its own accord; 
behind its tragedy was a_ villain— 
mankind. 

Plant life doesn’t just grow. Plants 
are living beings, and they feed. They 
draw their food from the soil, digest 
the food by their internal chemical 
processes and turn the products of the 
digestion into the substance of their 
Thus they grow. 

“Agricultural plants consist of ten 
elements known as the essential ele- 
ments of plant food,’ Dr. Hopkins 
wrote in one of his books, ‘“‘and not a 
kernel of corn or a grain of wheat, not 
a leaf of clover or a spear of grass, can 
be produced if the plant fails to secure 
any of these ten elements.” 

The ten essential elements are 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, 
iron, sulphur, potas- 
slum, magnesium, cal- 
cium and phosphorus. 
Every growing plant 
takes out of the soil 
certain quantities of 
certain of these essen- 
tial elements. When 
the plant is removed 
there are removed 
those certain quanti- 
ties of life-sustaining 
elements. For the agri- 


thinks not merely of 


this year’s crops but of 
the crops of the years 


problem is to keep the 


soil replenished by re- ‘a 
turning to it the vital 


a 


elements, nature helps | 

the scientist. Carbon = 


and oxygen, for in- 
stance, are present in 
normal air in the form 
of carbon dioxide, a 
compound that the 
plants, unaided, may 
break up and so turn 
itscomponents totheir i 
own uses. Hydrogen 
is one of the two ele- 
ments contained in x 
water. Iron and sul- 
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phur are present in the 
soil in sufficient quan- 
tities and in forms that render them 
readily available to the plants. Thus, 
five of the essential elements nature 
normally supplies. 

But five of the elements present 
difficulties and these elements are 
potassium, magnesium, calcium, phos- 
phorus and nitrogen. Of these five, 
Central Illinois needs to concern itself 
especially with three — phosphorus, po- 
tassium and nitrogen. For the for- 
ward-looking farmer in Mid-Illinois the 
job is to keep these three elements 
available in the soil year after year, 
for the feeding of his crops. 

The phosphorus presents no serious 
problem. Tennessee phosphate rock, 
which is a chemical compound con- 
taining phosphorus, is cheap and easily 
applied. But the two others, potas- 
sium and nitrogen, do present a 
problem. It is a single problem, how- 
ever, and one that can be solved by a 
single expedient—the use of legumes. 

Potassium is present in the soil, but 
in an insoluble form from which, if it 
is to serve as plant food, the element 
must be transformed. Nitrogen is 
present, in tremendous quantity, in 
the atmosphere; but to make the 
omnipresent nitrogen fully available 
to plants, nature needs man’s help. 


A strip planted with potatoes—where once was a hedgerow 


A two-page section of the field book which thus visualizes the record 


of every farm 


Potassium’s transformation to a 
soluble form can be induced by decom- 
posing, within the soil, such organic 
matter as stable manure and the 
residue of vegetation —such vegetation, 
for instance, as one of the legumes. 
The farmer seeds a field with a legume 
—sweet clover, for instance, which is a 
biennial—and the second season after 
the seeding, he plows the crop under. 
The clover decomposes and “‘liber- 
ates” potassium for the next season’s 
grain. But meanwhile that queer 
little microbe that has its habitat on 
the roots of the legume, that friendly 
little germ that helps the farmer, has 
been at work. That microbe’s job on 
the farm is called nitrification; the germ 
gathers nitrogen out of the air—not out 
of the air above the surface, but out of 
the air that penetrates into the soil 
around the roots of the plant—and so 
furthers the process of returning nitro- 
gen to the earth. 

A useful thing is a legume. But as 
a crop of intrinsic value in Central 
Illinois, any legume, even the mar- 
velous alfalfa, is "way below par. 
Alfalfa, for one thing, demands cutting 
so often that it interferes with the 
farming schedule. How then, may a 
legume be enabled to do its work with- 
out loss to the farmer? 
How may a man with, 
say, 320 acres under 
his care, so use the 
legumes as to replenish 
the soil of his fields 
and still maintain his 
steady, seasonal pro- 
duction? The answer 
is crop rotation. 

In the beginning, 
the farmer would 
divide his 320-acre 
farm as follows: 30 
acres of pasture for his 
live stock, 10 acres of 
alfalfa for feeding pur- 
poses, and four tracts 
of 70 acres each for 
grain crops. In the 
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first of these 70-acre fields, the first 
year he would grow corn, in the second 
oats and in the third wheat, with sweet 
clover sown among the wheat; and in 
the fourth field, if the arrangements 
were ideal, he would have a growth of 
sweet clover that had been sown the 
preceding year. 

The second year, in his first field, 
the farmer would follow the previous 
season’s corn with oats. In his second 
field he would follow the oats with 
wheat and sow sweet clover seed among 
the wheat. In the third field, the 
biennial sweet clover, which he sowed 
with the previous season’s wheat, 
would be allowed to stand, to be 
plowed under in the fall. In the 
fourth field, where the preceding 
season’s sweet clover had been plowed 
under, he would plant corn. 

That, in general, under the counsel 


- of the Springfield bank, as personified 


by the bank’s farm-manager, is the 
method by which the farmers of the 
10,000 acres rotate their crops; thus, 
year after year, they feed their soil 
with the elements that are to feed their 
grains. 

A soil, however, may contain all ten 
of the essential plant elements in 
available form 


should be drained by tiling. The older- 
school farmer did his tiling by eye, 
which meant by guess. He located the 
worst of the low spots, sensed the 
slopes of his fields, calculated—in his 
head—the size of tile that ought to 
carry away the water and then laid 
the tile where he thought it ought to be. 
Sometimes he guessed rightly. Just as 
often he was wrong, or only partly 
right. 

There is no guesswork about the 
tiling of a McKelvey-managed farm. 
A civil engineer comes in and brings 
his transit. He runs levels over the 
landscape and from his findings he 
makes a topographical map. His en- 
gineering lore tells him exactly what 
size of pipe, with a given fall, is 
required to carry away a given quan- 
tity of water. He designs a drainage 
system. He designs a system that 
will drain, not merely the worst of the 
low spots, but all of them. On his 
topographical map he lays out the 
courses of the main drains and their 
tributaries; but the tributaries he 
groups as to fields. 

“There,” the engineer tells the 
farmer when the plan is complete, 
“there is your drainage system. You 
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can do the work by stages, one field at 
a time, so as to spread the job over 
several years. Put in the mains first, 
in the sizes I have indicated on the 
map; then ley in the drains, field by 
field; and when you’re through with 
the last field you’re all through with 


the whole business.” 


In a region where fifty acres of land 
are “just a little patch” and where no 
farm field commands sincere respect 
unless it embraces two or three hundred 
acres, there would seem to be no 
desperate need for intensive cultiva- 
tion, for the use of every square foot 
of available land. What are hedge- 
rows, one might ask, in a farm whose 
wheat field, alone, is three miles and a 
half around? Well, a hedgerow, es- 
pecially the luxuriantly bushy sort of 
hedgerow that grows so enthusiasti- 
cally in Central Illinois, takes up the 
space on which would grow eight to 
sixteen rows of corn, or maybe a five- 


foot swath of wheat. 


Straighten that 


five-foot strip of land out to the 
length of a half-mile or so that is 
attained by some of those Illinois 
hedgerows and calculate the strip’s 
potential production in terms of bushels 
of grain to the acre, and you will realize 


and still be all 
wrong. There is 
the matter of acid- 
ity. Soil is either 
acid, neutral or 
alkaline. With 
neutrality or alka- 
linity the Mid-Illi- 
nois farmer need 
not be worried. 
But acidity holds 
back his crops. 
That spade in 
the McKelvey se- 
dan has gone right 


in white. 


extensively into A 
the matter of soil 
acidity. It dug 
up asample of soil 
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from each of the BO 
farms and the 
owner of the spade 
tested the sam- 
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ples, with litmus co 
paper, for acidity. 
Where he found 
acid he prescribed 


the balancing DR 
alkali, limestone. 
That cured the 
acidity. 
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Then there is GI 
the matter of 
drainage. Nearly 
every farm has its 
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low spots that col- HO 
lect too much 
water, to the detri- 
ment of the crops. 


The low spots 


A Good Check-Sorting Counter 


SHELF, thirty-four inches wide 
and forty feet long, has been 
converted into a convenient check- 
sorting counter that saves time for 
the American Security and Trust 
Company, of Washington, D. C. 
The surface of the counter is 
covered with brown linoleum upon 
which twelve diagrams—like the 


one illustrated herewith —are printed 
These diagrams are di- 
vided into twelve sections, each 
large enough to accommodate 
checks of ordinary size, and still 
leave visible the letterings that des- 
ignate the sections. 

The checks are sorted into these 
sections, after which the book- 


keeper walks 
the length of the 
counter, taking 
his particular 
“batch” from 
each section as 
he goes. Itisthen 
a simple matter 
for the book- 
keeper to ar- 
range his checks 
into alphabetical 
order prepar- 
atory to posting 
to the ledger. 
The counter 
was designed by 
L. Pierce Rid- 
dle, manager of 
the bookkeeping 
department, who 
recommends it to 
facilitate the 
tedious oper- 
ation of sorting. 


why this man 
McKelvey, the 
farmer-banker, is 
making war on the 
hedge-rows. 

On the Mce- 
Kelvey-managed 
farms the hedge- 
rows are coming 
out. McKelvey 
himself superin- 
tended the first 
exodus. He an- 
chored a stump- 
pulling windlass 
to a tree at one 


-end of one of those 


space-wasting 
hedgerows, ran 
out a steel cable 
from the windlass 
and shackled the 
cable to the roots 
of the hedge. 
Then he hitched 
a team of horses 
to the circulating 
arm of the wind- 
lass and told the 
driver of the team 
to “let ’er go.” 
The hedgerow 
came out—by the 
roots. Because 
the season was 
advanced, the 
cleared space was 
planted in pota- 
toes, a crop whose 
cultivation would 
aerate the soil. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Iowa Gets the Drop on Bank Robbers 


What the State Bankers’ Association is Doing to Protect 
Depositors’ Funds by an Effective System of Vigilance 


HE telephone rang noisily, rudely 
disturbing our quiet midnight talk. 
My friend, the cashier of a country 
bank in a tiny Iowa town where I was 
spending the week-end, laid down his 
cigar, excused himself, and stepped to 
the telephone in the room adjoining 
the library where, for three hours, we 
had been discussing overdrafts, the 


Federal Reserve system and the 


of hogs. 

He was back in a minute, 
tingling with excitement. 

“Operator just told me 
an attempt had been 
made to rob the First 
National. Grab your hat 
and com’on!”’ 

We dashed out the door 
and down the street " 
toward the bank, three blocks away.” 

Half a dozen men were there ahead 
of us, talking excitedly and examining 
a hole in the rear of the bank upon 
which searchlights were playing from 
a neighboring automobile. 

“We got the alarm in time, Bill,” the 
president of the bank shouted at my 
friend. ‘“The bandits were scared 
away before they’d done much damage 
to the wall here. Sheriff Jones and 
three of the men on the vigilance com- 
mittee have started down the River 
Road in a big car, hot on the trail. 
And we’ve phoned the boys at Foster 
City and other towns. Whew! but 
they gave me a scare, just the same. 
Think of all the ‘Libertys’ we’ve got 
right now, too!” 

Itseemed that a passer-by had heard 
a suspicious noise and had given the 
alarm to the telephone operator. She 
had at hand a list of all members of the 
newly organized bankers’ vigilance 
committee, and it was a matter of few 
minutes to call the sheriff, the bankers 
and the ex-service men who were on 
the committee. She also sent the 
alarm to the neighboring towns and 
county sheriffs. 

“There was hardly a clue when we 
got here,” the president went on. 
“These bandits are getting ‘hep’ to 
our organization, and I guess they 
didn’t want to mix with our bunch. 
But a year ago they could have made a 
cleaning before we could have gotten 
on the job.” 

By this time there were a dozen of us, 
and having seen that the injury to the 
bank wall was slight and could be 
repaired for a few dollars, we all 
trooped back to Cashier Brown’s 
house for a cup of coffee and a bite to 
eat. Attempted robberies aren’t every 


By DONALD H. CLARK 


night occurrences in a country town, 
and none of us had any desire for sleep, 
even though it was past one o’clock. 

“Tell me about this organization of 
yours,” I asked, after we'd settled with 
our cigars around the table. 

“Well, we must go back a bit,’”” my 
cashier friend began. “A year ago, 
this state was called ‘easy’ by the bank 
robber. True, we didn’t begin to have 
the robberies here that some of the 
neighboring states had, but they were 
common occurrence at that. 

“Our state bankers’ association de- 
termined to go after the bank bandits 
in earnest. They realized that this 
country has been experiencing a crime 
wave ever since the war, and decided 
to meet it. The cities with their 
efficient police departments were pretty 
well protected, but the country towns 
were in the dark ages so far as modern 
equipment is concerned.” 

“Why,” interrupted President 
Norton, “here in this county, for 
instance—and we were no worse off 
than most of the other counties — the 
sheriff had but one gun, and no rifles 
atall. The county didn’t even furnish 
him that—he had to buy it himself. 
Furthermore, the sheriff had no high- 
powered motor car at his disposal to 


chase the bank bandits who swoop 
down in the night and escape at sixty 
miles an hour. He had a small car 
which he bought himself, and the 
county didn’t even pay for gas and oil.” 

In other words, the country town 
was protected from sneak thieves and 


. tramps, but it was almost at the mercy 


of the well equipped and 
experienced bank bandit. 

officers of the Iowa 
Bankers Association,” 
Brown went on, “got in 
touch with W. L. Harding, 
who was then governor 
of Iowa, and laid the whole 
situation before him. He 
entered into the plans of 
the association with en- 
thusiasm, placed his 
special peace officers at 
their disposal, and permitted one of 
his officers, R. C. Saunders, to devote 
practically all of his time to the or- 
ganization work. And Saunders, 
together with L. A. Andrew and Frank 
Warner, president; and.secretary-of the 


lowa Bankers -Association, are chiefly = 


responsible for the protective plan.” 

Having gained official support from 
the state, the next move was the forma- 
tion of a county bankers’ association in 
each of the ninety-nine counties in 
Iowa, the cashier explained. Every 
bank in each county was invited to 
join the association, whose avowed 
purpose was “lo co-operate with the 
Iowa Bankers Association and the 
authorities of this state and of this 
county, to protect the banks in this 
county from robberies or burglaries, 
*** and for the capture and conviction 
of persons burglarizing or attempting 
to burglarize a member bank.” 

Each association raised $1,000 which 
it offers as a reward to be paid for 
information leading to the capture 
“dead or alive’’ of any bandit robbing 
or attempting to rob a member bank. 
As some of the counties have “‘over- 
subscribed their quota,” 
raised by Iowa banks for protective 
work is more than $100,000 today. 


_Each member bank posts conspicuously 


its large red membership card, which 
explains the purpose of the association, 
announces the $1,000 reward, and adds 
“Bank Burglars .or “Would-be. Bank 
Burglars, Beware.” 

The vigilance committee in every 
town is a local organization but it is 
formed by the county association. Its 
personnel is selected by the member 
banks, and includes bankers, ex- 
service men and others who know how 
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to handle modern guns. There are 
from five to ten on the committee. The 
county president approves all names, 
and they are then submitted to the 
countysheriff forfinalO. K. Committee 
men are made deputy sheriffs, given 
special badges and full authority. 
The president and secretary of the 
county association are authorized to 
sign bonds for members of the vigilance 
committee, the amount of the bond 
being determined by the county super- 
visors. It is usually as low as $500. 

“The sheriffs are keen for the 
organization,” Cashier Brown contin- 
ued. “The leader of the committee is 
always chosen by the sheriff and is a 
man he can get in touch with quickly 
and easily when it is necessary for the 
boys to ‘get on the job.” Arms and 
ammunition for the committee are 
obtained from the Iowa Bankers 
Association at cost. Army rifles and 
army revolvers are both being used. 
Our county has spent more than $100 
for equipment of this kind.” 

“Tell about our phone system,” one 
of the men suggested. 


“Oh, sure,” Brown replied. ““That’s 


one of the most important things in the 
whole organization.” 


“The association enlisted the sup- 


port of the telephone managers all over 
the state through the offices at Des 
Moines. 
to all their employees asking them to 
co-operate with the bankers. Now, 
every operator in this town, for in- 
stance, has the name and phone num- 
ber of every member of the vigilance 
committee. 
in to her by a night watchman, one of 
our own number, or anyone else, she 
immediately phones every member of 
the committee. 
there. She notifies the chairman of the 
vigilance committee in every other 
town near here, as well as the sheriffs 
in the neighboring counties. 


These managers sent letters 


When an alarm is turned 


And she doesn’t stop 


“To keep the telephone girls inter- 


ested and thoroughly ‘sold’ on this 
proposition, 


the county association 
pays $25 to every operator who 
immediately gives notice of an at- 
tempted robbery in her town to all 
members of the committee and to the 
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neighboring towns. And the oper. 
ators in the other towns that are 
warned each get $5 for calling their 
committees. 

“‘We have outposts, so to speak, on 
all important roads. Rogers, there. 
who lives three miles out of town is also 
a part of the system. If there is an 
attempted robbery, he is notified and 
keeps watch on his road. Or if we are 
warned by the next town that bandits 
are headed this way, Rogers may be 
able to stop them before they get here.” 

Just then the sheriff and three other 
men came in. 

“We didn’t get them this time, boys,” 
he said, “but we trailed them across 
the county line. And they won’t de 


much damage in these parts soon. | 


And say, when I was over in Foster 
City tonight, the sheriff there had just 
received word that the bandit who 
tried that daylight robbery stunt at 
Cherokee last month and was caught 
and shot in the leg by the men there, 
had been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. It’s not healthy for the bank 
robber in Iowa any more!” 


A Going Concern—and Still Going—In White Bear 


ONDER where the bank is 

today—I need some money,”’ 
pondered a resident of White Bear, 
Minn. 

“Down in the middle of the block 
now,” said another, and off the first 
went in search of the traveling bank, 
for White Bear, not long ago, had a 
migratory bank. 

Some time ago, directors of the bank 
decided to erect a new building on the 
site of the old bank building. Two 
contingencies presented themselves. 
One was the necessity of removing the 


old building, and the other was the 
desirability of losing no banking time. 

So James C. Fulton, president, hit 
upon a plan to kill both birds with one 
stone. He decided to move the bank, 
building and all, while banking con- 
tinued. The bank had a vacant lot 
in another block some distance away, 
and the bank would simply move over 
there, while the customers followed 
along and banked on the way. 

The office force was asked to report 
as usual on the day the bank was to be 
taken from its foundation. Columns 


were added, interest computed and 
loans arranged just the same as if 
powerful jacks were not being thrust 
beneath the floor. Then the building 
began to rise. 

Frank J. Reif, cashier, felt a 
shaky, but continued his work. 

The next day the bank was blocking 
the sidewalk, but banking went on. 
Then the next day it was out in the 
middle of the street. 

Everything was left intact in the 
bank. Even the telephone service was 
maintained during the week enroute. 


little 


On the way to its new location, banking as it goes 
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The Account-a-Week Club’s Millions 


This Bank’s Employees Obtain New Business Month After 
Month In Spite of Tight Money and Lack of Employment 


T SPEAKS well of a bank when its 

employees think so well of it that 
they become systematic business 
getters. This not only creates 
added public confidence in the 
institution but brings in an ever 
increasing flow of new accounts. 

This is exactly what the em- 
ployees of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, of Cleve- 
land, through their Account-A- 
Week Club, are doing. In the 
first half year of the club’s activ- 
ities, members of the bank’s staff 
obtained more than 6,400 new 


By HARRY EDWIN MARTIN 


Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, O. 


third of $15, and a fourth of $10 are 
also offered. In addition to these, $50 
will be presented to the wearer of a 
gold button, who will have obtained the 
largest number of accounts. 
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accounts with total initial de- Mae 


posits of $2,710,310. Of this | ~ 
total, 4,800 accounts were for the | 
main office and over 1,600 for 
the six branches. And these 
results were obtained notwith- 
standing much unemployment 
and “tight money.” 

It is expected that the results 
of the first year’s activities of 
the Account-a-Week Club will 
go beyond $5,000,000 in new business. 

Seasonal campaigns for new business 
bring returns—often surprising re- 
turns if the campaigns are well directed. 
This the Guardian had experienced 
year after year for almost a decade, 
but many officers and employees be- 
lieved that some kind of continuous 
campaign conducted by the employees 
would produce a greater, as well as a 
steady volume of new business, and at 
the same time would give better sales 
training to the workers. It was be- 
lieved, too, that, provided with the 
proper incentive, the success of such a 
practical plan would be assured. Out 
of this desire, therefore, was evolved 
the Account-a-Week Club, organized 
by the employees with the co-opera- 
tion of the New Business Committee, 
headed by A. R. Fraser, vice-president. 

As suggested by the name, this club 
sets as the goal of each employee at 
least four new savings accounts a 
month. The rental of a safety de- 
posit box, or the obtaining of a com- 
mercial account with an initial deposit 
of $500 or more, or the securing of a 
new trust account is counted the 
equivalent of a savings account in 
tabulating credit for employees. 

As incentive for the employees, the 
bank offers definite recognition in two 
ways: First, the member who qualifies 
is given an emblem that reveals in- 
stantly to officers and other employees 
that the wearer is making a record as a 
business getter for his bank. Reports 
of accounts go to officers and a bulletin 


Second, third and fourth prizes, 
as above, are also offered to 
gold button wearers. 
In launching the campaign, 
_ the New Business Department 
furnished employees with intro- 
duction cards to use in solicit- 
ing business. Cards on which 
to report each solicitation were 
supplied, to be filled out and 
returned to the New Business 
Department for filing. Thus, in 
case the individual solicited 
should later start an account 
and forget toname theemployee 
who had asked him to open an 
account at the Guardian, the 
employee would receive the 
proper credit. Letters to be 


The New Business Department supplied all the 
“‘literature”’ necessary 


board in each department carries the 
name and account record of each 
worker therein; second; the employee 
receives a reward in the way of a cash 
bonus at the end of each quarter for 
the total number of accounts he has 
obtained during the past three months, 
and he is eligible for two capital 
prizes at the end of the year. 

The general regulations of the Ac- 
count-a-Week Club are as follows: 

“In order to become a member, an 
employee must get at least four ac- 
counts within one calendar month. 

‘Each member is given a silver 
emblem which he may retain as long 
as he obtains four or more accounts 
each calender month. The emblem is 
to be surrendered upon failure to com- 
ply with the above requirements. 

“Should an employee forfeit his 
membership by failure to secure the 
required number of accounts, he can 
reinstate himself by securing four 
accounts any succeeding month. 

“Any employee maintaining mem- 
bership for twelve consecutive months 
will be given a gold emblem, which 
may be retained as his property 
permanently. 

“Savings accounts, to qualify, must 
be $5 or over, and must remain open 
at least sixty days.” 

Prizes to be awarded at the end of 
the Account-a-Week Club year, Octo- 
ber 1, are: $50 to the employee that 
will have obtained the largest number 
of accounts. A second prize of $25, a 


mailed to prospective customers 
were also available. Such material is 
always at the call of employees. 

The 600 employees were divided 
into groups and a captain appointed 
for each group. Before the campaign 
opened, the captain called his helpers 
together for a booster meeting. The 
plan was fully explained and “pep” 
speeches were made. 

The loyal Guardian family immedi- 
ately rallied for the drive, and it is 
still going on with vigor. Already 
more than 120 silver emblem wearers 
may be seen at the main and the 
branch offices. And fourteen members 
qualified during February and March, 
when at the request of the Guardian 
Club, the rules were temporarily set 
aside for the winning of a gold pin, 
so that any employee obtaining forty- 
eight or more accounts in those two 
months would receive a gold emblem. 
A good number of others will be wearers 
of this pin of honor at the end of the 
year. 

“Certainly the club is a success,” 
said Joseph Petroski, of the Savings 
Department, who leads the employees 
in the contest, with 112 new savings 
accounts. 

“How did you do it?” I asked him. 

“By making friends at the window 
and wherever I am. I make it a 
point to get acquainted with strangers 
who come to my window, and naturally 
I usually get to the subject of savings 
and the contest. One customer with 
whom I talked brought in four friends 
who started accounts. I talked with 
my grocer, my barber, my shoe dealer.” 
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A Lesson in Fundamental Typography 


Hints on How to Get the Most Out of Bank Advertising 
Principles Governing the Bést Practice 


By Use of the 


HE copy is the thing.” I wonder 

if the man who originated that 
thought realized that, in addition to 
giving the advertising world a thought 
that would be productive of much 
good, he was giving forth a statement 
that would be used as a defense 
of careless typography. 
Ask a banker whose 
advertisements are 
typographically careless 
for an explanation and he 
will probably say: “‘Well, 
after all, ‘the copy is the 
thing’—you can’t get 
around that fact. What in 
the world does the reader 
care how the adissetup? If 
I can write sentences that put 
over my bank’s message, I’ve 
done my duty and shouldn’t 
lose any sleep over the mechani- 
cal end of the ad—that’s the 
printer’s work.” 

I have no quarrel with copy. 
The message itself, the way it is phrased, 
the careful selection of the most appro- 
priate word, are all of great importance, 
but copy is not so important that it 
overwhelms the other factors —typog- 
raphy, mediums, position, and so on. 
Rather, typography and copy should 
co-ordinate, should work together to 
produce the desired result. 

Perhaps the most plausible excuse 
for poor typography is that the man 
preparing it, if heis not a professional 
advertising man, does not know enough 
about it to apply its principles. Speak 
of “layout” and “points” and he 
thinks you are referring to factors 
that can be used only by the most 
carefully trained advertising experts. 
Therefore, this article is prepared for 
the purpose of giving the banker who 
prepares his own advertisements in- 
formation that will enable him to 
prepare layouts, to understand picas 
and points, and to improve in other 
ways the physical appearance of his 
advertisements. 

First of all, just what do we mean 
by “typography?” The dictionary 
says, “The arrangement of composed 
type, or the appearance of printed 
matter.” The latter half of the defi- 
nition is excellent, and includes many 
things. 

Typography is as important to.an 
advertisement as the appearance of its 
building is to a bank, as important 
as clothes are to the man. A bank 
can succeed even though its building 
is old, dirty and unattractive, but how 
much greater its success would be if its 
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. Layout—in the rough and finished 


building were modern, convenient and 
suggestive of strength. A man can 
succeed in spite of shabby, unkempt 
clothes, but how he is hampering 
hiniself! 

As a first principle, a bank advertise- 
ment should look inviting. It should 
tempt the reader to stop and read. 
E, V. Klein, assistant secretary of the 
Spokane & Eastern Trust Company, 
makes a good comparison when he 
says, in a letter to the writer: “It is 
the same story as the merchant’s 
window display. As one passes by an 
up-to-date store and sees a wonderful 
window display with everything in 
harmony, one stops on the street and 
remarks, ‘What a beautiful display!’ 
If one picks up a newspaper or magazine 
and sees a neat border, neat type of 
from 10 to 14-point, once in a while an 
initial letter, proper proportions with 
regard to white space, and a cleverly 
written message, he is immediately 
attracted to the display. If the dis- 
play attracts the eye, one will generally 
read the advertisement clear through. 
Harmony applies to advertising as well 
as toanythingelse.” Roy D. Crippen, 
advertising manager of the Fidelity 
Trust & Savings Bank, Fresno, gives 
food for thought when he says: “As 
I see it, the difference between cheap 
and expensive advertising is not in the 
actual cost of space used, but in your 
advertisement’s power to attract atten- 
tion and interest.” In further con- 
nection with this, I also quote a letter 
from R. E. Hotze, Jr., manager of 
the New Business Department of the 


Planters National Bank, of Richmond: 

“The most serious criticism I can 
make about financial advertising is the 
physical appearance of the copy. By 
that I mean, the type is shoveled in 


_ the white space in such haphazard 


manner that it does not get 
real attention. Unless 
your copy can domi- 
nate and stand out in 
aclass by itself, you lose 
reader interest. 

“Pick up the average 
daily paper and read the 
financial advertisements 

appearing therein. They 
fairly say, ‘Keep away from 
me—I am dull.’ They are 
dreary and uninviting in 
appearance. 

“Too many of us kid our- 
selves in believing that what 
looks good to us will be read by 
every one, when, as a matter of 
fact, it will be read by very few, 
unless we take care that proper type 
is selected.” 

The various factors that make an 
advertisement inviting or uninviting 
will be discussed further along in this 
article. One of the factors is balance. 
An advertisement should be _ well 
balanced. Its parts should be so 
arranged that an effect of balance is 
produced. There are no great mysteries 
about balance in an advertisement. 
It is a matter of common sense. Do 
not mass too much of an advertisement 
on one side, lest the advertisement 
appear lopsided. Experts say that 
the center of balance is slightly above 
the actual center of an advertisement. 
Therefore, when the strongest display 
in an advertisement is in the center, do 
not make the bottom of the advertise- 
ment as heavy with display as at the 
top. This applies to virtually all 
advertisements, as you will readily see 
by glancing through the advertisements 
in a magazine. In Fig. 2, advertise- 
ment A is nicely balanced and produces 
a pleasing effect, whereas advertise- 
ment B is too heavy on the right and 
consequently looks lopsided. 

Now as to layouts. Is the layout 
important? This is the answer of 
Roy D. Crippen, advertising manager 
of the Fidelity Trust & Savings Bank, 
Fresno: “Beware of the layout; neither 
the length of your copy nor the size of 
your space, nor the importance of your 
message have as much to do with 
getting your ad read as the tasteful, 
attractive management of your mes- 
sage on the printed page.” Or, a 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


pointtypemight be 10points 
in height, but the body 
would measure 12 points. 


Tue P 
OPLES BANK 


Fig. 2 You can guess the first time which of these two 


is properly balanced 


printer should be an authority on such 
amatter. Well, then, I quote part of 
aletter from Albert Journeay, assistant 
secretary of the Purse Printing Com- 
pany: “Too often bankers are prone 
to forget that ‘type talks.’ The lay- 
out of the ad has almost as much to do 
in lending the impression that the 
bank wishes to lend, as has the message 
itself.” 

A sample layout, together with the 
advertisement as it later appeared, is 
reproduced in Fig 1. This is a rough 
layout such as would be made in actual 
practice. The wording of the adver- 
tisement is referred to as “‘copy,” and 
each paragraph is marked— A, B, C, 
and so on. The layout should of 
course give the size the advertisement 
is to occupy; if advisable, the advertise- 
ment can be laid out on a reduced scale 
and indication made accordingly. A 
cut may be indicated by first pressing 
it on an ink pad and then stamping the 
impression on the layout, or the cut 
may be roughly sketched, or it may be 
placed on the layout and lines drawn 
around it in order that the printer may 
know the exact size it occupies and be 
enabled to proceed with setting up the 
ad. Borders should be indicated. Dis- 
play lines should be roughly lettered 
in and size and kind of type indicated. 

The layout for a booklet is called a 
‘dummy,’ and the same principles to be 
named here in connection with news- 
paper layouts also apply to dummies 
for other printed matter. 

Type is measured by points, a point 
being about 1/72 of an inch. A 10- 
point type is 10 points in height —not 
width. This is reversed when reference 
is made to rules, however—a 10-point 
rule is 10 points wide. The face of the 
type is that part which, pressing on the 
paper, makes the impression. The 
foundation on which the face rests is 
called the body, the body being slightly 
larger than the face. That part of the 
body above the face is called the 
shoulder—the shoulder provides room 
for the letters, such as ¢ and h, which 
are taller than the others, and for 
those having a tail, such as g and y. 
It is the body, not the face, that is 
measured. Thus, the face of a 12- 


I wish I could thoroughly 
emphasize the importance 
of careful selection of type. 
Type can ruin an otherwise 
effective advertisement, or 
it can be the saving grace 
of an otherwise hopeless 
advertisement. There are 
types that express, in them- 
selves, practically any 
thought, such as strength, 
femininity, dignity, cold- 
ness. It is advisable that a 
bank use a type different 
from that used by other advertisers in 
the same medium. Most newspapers 
furnish advertisers with small proof 
books showing the various kinds of 
types and sizes available. If your 


local newspapers have no such book- 
lets, they will be glad to “pull off” proofs 
of their various styles on request. 
Often, particularly in country towns, 
the local weekly has a poor and lim- 
In such cases, 


ited selection of types. 
andinlargertowns 
where the bank 
wishes to be assur- 
ed of individual- 
ity, it is advisable 
for the bank to 


purchase, with the = 
e now prospers, ou ore al a giad 
devote af good income need: ORT WAYNE is the home of more than 200 
the newspaper, a jod to the Soctustions of your 


supply of a good, 
suitable type that 
the newspaper 


death sbould intervene anc 


may keep for the Benk of Italy Trust Plan? Would it not be well to create for that hat placed Fort Wayie atthe heed of fodiana 
what may befall the rest of your estate? Ask our Trust Officer 
sole use of the Today the city Is growing faster then in genera. 
Enlarging an Estate. 


bank, and thus be 
assured that the 
bank’s advertise- 
ments, as far as 
type is concerned, 


‘This is well enough: as Jong as you prosper. But suppose, in the 
circle of cyan years, your rity 

d, in the liquidation of your affairs, 
not enough should remain to maintain your wife in her prescut 
circumstances? 


Would it not be eminently fair to ber to secure ber posit 


position by 
method you can easily invoke through the application of the 
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is an important factor. For this 
reason, you need not expect your 
advertisement to look like a work of 
art if you hand it to the newspaper on 
Monday for publication on Tuesday. 
It is well to have advertisements in at 
least a week ahead of time. The 
solicitor and the city editor are not 
the only men you should know on your 
local papers. Get acquainted with the 
mechanical superintendents and with 
the men who set up your ads in type. 
Chat with them about your ideas of 
good typography. Learn their side of 
the story, and you will not be likely to 
ask for impractical effects. When they 
turn out an unusually good job, express 
a word of appreciation. 
Otherwise—but I will let Mr. Crip- 
pen, previously quoted, express it: “I 
have learned this much—the public 
prints are peculiar things. Their power 
to make or break an ad is perfectly 
uncanny. Countless times have I 
written a handsome, smooth, suave 
Dr. Jeckyll sort of an affair and con- 
signed it to the tender mercies of a 
newspaper typographer, only to find it 


Fort Wayne Sells To 
Every City In the Land 


clude the four great railroad shops 
wanes! Or suppose Fort Wayne made articies, from oil tanks and 
nited States and to many points abroad 

Fort Wayne noust serve the 
competition it must 


A Fort Wayne bank the First @ Hamilton 
pe pee undertakes to grow with Fort Wayne as 
it 


will have individ- 
uality. 

The first purpose 
of an advertise- 
ment is to have it 
read, so a good 
readable type 
should be select- 
ed. Also, the type 
should be large 
enough tobeeasily 
read. One of the 
faults of most 
bank advertise- 
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M AKING a bare living out 
of business is NOT suc- 
cess—and 95% of all business 
fails to become wired 
How muc i 

sae 1s due to made- 
quate banking connections? 

Service suited to the individual 
needs of each customer has 


ments is that they 
aresetin type that 
is too small. 
While the aver- ve You would tie to take bt es 


age newspaper is 
not the place of 
confusion that 
novels and the 
movieswould have 
us believe, it is 
unquestionably a 
place where time 


to bother us with Let us talk it over together 


Genuine helpful service to patrons has been one of 
the principles of this Bank since it was founded ‘way 
back in 1849 


Branches im all business secvons of the city 
One Dollar of more opens a savings account 


The Detroit 
Savings Bank 


built these banks into the very 

life of New Orleans’ business. 

Our officers will be very 

pleased to discuss at your con- 

venience just how the CANAL- 

COMMERCIAL Banks are pre- 
to serve you. 
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paper terribly 
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later lurking in a corner of the morning 

transformed into a 
hideous Mr. Hyde—cold, impersonal, 
and twisted.” 

One way to avoid this Jeckyll-Hyde 
transformation is to have your ads set 
up by a printing house, provided your 
printer is also a typographer, and have 
the type delivered to the newspaper. 
Or, best of all, have the ads set up in 
the advertising department’s own com- 
posing room. 

Before proceeding further, I had 
better answer the question I know that 
a number of you readers are asking, 
“Why should I bother about these 
points? I’m a banker, not a printer. 
If I try to do anything else but write 
the ad, I am stepping out of my field. 
‘Shoemaker, stick to your last.’ ” 

Firstly, your printer’s ideas of good 
typography may be radically different 
from yours. The average printerthinks 
he is doing wonderfully if he can stick 
in an intricate border and a few ornate 
designs. Secondly, many printers take 
but little interest in their work. They 
see it merely as a matter of sticking 
type on a form with as great speed as 
can be attained without much exertion. 
Thirdly, a layout gives you a sketch of 
how your ad will appear, and you can 
revise it as often as you wish before 
submitting it. To make many re- 
visions on the printer’s proofs is 
expensive. 

Now we will proceed with the layout. 
You will notice that margins and 
spaces are measured by picas. A 
printer would be guilty of a crime if he 
called an inch an “inch” in the presence 
of his fellow-printers. He must measure 
only by “‘picas.””  ““When in Rome, do 
as the Romans do,” so when giving 
measurements to a printer it is advis- 
able to give measurements in the form 
of picas. A pica is a sixth of an inch. 
Many rulers have pica measurements 
—if you want such a ruler, your news- 
paper will doubtless be glad to furnish 
one. 

' You will note that the layout (Fig. 1) 
is marked “2 point leaded.” A lead isa 
thin strip of metal placed between the 
lines to provide ample space. While 
the shoulder of the type provides some 


EVERY woman who hasa checking account knows by ex- 
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‘Twenty-one Cleveland Trust Offices ready to serve 
courteously, promptly and accurately. 
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“Wishes Position of 
any kind. Out of work 
on account of lay-off.” 


There is scarcely a limit to the dire possibilities 
that can be pictured for him and his . The 
worst of it case is not he only one, and this 
penod of adjustment has not passed. 

a h 


a means of te ry support. With savings ac- 
count on which to draw, this young man would 
hance to look for & position in his 


You, whe are working:—if you were laid off 
today, would you be forced to take any work chat 
you could get? 

Play safe. It only takes a dollar to start a Sav- 
angs Account. 


Start one now, and build is up. 
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Sacraments, California” 


special emp! 


Fig. 4. More elaborate borders to give 
hasis 


space, in some cases the amount of 
space thus provided is not sufficient. 
The lead is not high enough to make 
any impression when the printing is 
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Fit. 6. The selection of trade-marks is worthy 
of thought and effort 

done. Five and 6-point type generally 

do not require any leading, although 

1 or 2-point leads are sometimes advis- 

able; 8-point gener- 
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TRUST COMPANY 
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ally presents the 
best appearance 
with2-pointleading; 
10-point, 12-point 
or 14-point require 
2,3 or 4-point leads, 
according to the 
nature of the ad- 
vertising matter. 
Eighteen and 24- 
point may be leaded 
as much as 6 oreven 
8 points. When a 
lead is as large as 6 
points or more, it is 
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Fig. 5. Signatures—identifying the banks at a glance 


called a slug, only 


the smaller leads being called by that 
name. 

Margins and other white spaces form 
a very important part of the layout. 
One of the surest ways to prevent the 
reading of an-advertisement is to pack 
it solid with type. On the other hand, 
too much white space will result in 
weak and flat appearance. Some ex- 
perts say that the white space should 
occupy one-tenth of the advertise- 
ment’s total area, but I think it rather 
foolish to lay down any such rule as 
that. Each advertisement is a prob- 
lem in itself. One is more likely to use 
too little white space rather than too 
much. If the writer keeps in mind the 
necessity for balance and an inviting 
appearance, he will not be likely to 
distribute his white space injudiciously. 

In using borders, always remember 
that the border is only an accessory — 
do not make it a border that will 
attract attention to itself, rather than 
to the bank’s message. You will 
observe that our layout (Fig. 1) is 
marked “Our Special Border.” This 
border is shown in the advertisement 
reproduced in connection with the 
layout. Such a border, if used re- 
peatedly, is impressed upon the reader’s 
mind, and, even though he only 
glances at the advertisement’s border, 
he will at once connect it with that 
particular bank. Other special bor- 
ders are shown in Fig: 3. Advertise- 
ment A has the bank’s trade-mark as 
part of the border. The border of 
advertisement B puts over the thought 
of a national bank membership in the 
Federal Reserve, while advertisement 
C’s borders give emphasis to the 
Detroit Savings Bank’s great age. 
Advertisement D’s border with the 
little sketch worked into the upper 
part, puts over the idea of state-wide 
trust service. 

In Fig. 4, the striking, rather elabo- 
rate border shown in advertisement A 
would make the company’s advertise- 
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Each one is the result of much 
thought and effort and is 
worthy of study accordingly. 
The knight of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo 
suggests protection; the Bank 
of America’s eagle suggests 
America itself; Fort Dearborn 
National Bank’sold fort helps 
one to remember the name; 
the Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company’s insignia is 
particularly appropriate, 
since it suggests that the 
company has branches. The 
Sacramento-San Joaquin 


vered 
needs 


Bank’s trade-mark, as shown 


first National 


in Fig. 1,is a beehive. The 
bank has a large imitation 
beehive on its main bank 
building. 

In selecting a trade-mark 
for your bank—and there is 
no question but that the 
bank should have one—do 
not be hasty, for, once se- 


— lected, it must remain un- 


changed. 
A reproduction of a, bank’s 
building, used often enough 


Fe 


Fig. 7. The bank building a part of the layout 


ment stand out on any newspaper page, 
no matter how large other advertise- 
ments on the same page might be. In 
B, the newspaper clipping and the 
bank’s building are given special 
emphasis by being made part of the 
borders. 

The “signature cut” mentioned in 
the layout and reproduced in the 
advertisement shown in connection 
therewith, is one of many such cuts 
used by banks. Instead of setting up 
in type the bank’s name, address, 
slogan, total resources, or any similar 
material, the matter is arranged in the 
form of a small drawing. The style 
of lettering used in the bank’s name in 
the cut should also be used on checks, 
letterheads, and on the bank’s windows. 

So individualistic is the lettering of 
the various names of the banks whose 
signature cuts are reproduced in Fig. 
5, that I dare say you could identify 


- several of the banks even though you 


were shown but one of the letters from 
theirnames. Advertisement A, of the 
United States National Bank, (Fig. 5), 
at a glance puts over the thought of 
“Nationwide Banking Service.” Most 
of the other advertisements reproduced 
also show examples of excellent signa- 
ture cuts. 

_Bank trade-marks should be men- 
tioned here, as they are essentially a 
part of the advertisement’s typography. 
It is only in recent years that many 
banks have adopted such insignia, 
although they have been common 
among other business houses for several 
hundred years. Some excellent bank 
trade-marks are reproduced in Fig. 6. 


in its advertising, eventually 
becomes something of a 
trade-mark in itself. It adds continuity 
to the advertising, and of course 
impresses the building upon the 
reader’s consciousness. In addition, if 
the building is a large or a well-built 
one, it adds a suggestion of strength to 
the advertising. In Fig. 7 arereproduced 
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various advertisements in which the 
bank building is. made part of the 
layout. The Bankers Trust Company 
shows only the tower—‘“‘A Tower of 
Strength.” The City Bank’s building 
in Stockton is part of the signature 
cut, which creates a striking effect. 

In laying out the advertisement, the 
principles of directing attention should 
be kept in mind. This can be best 
understood by a study of the advertise- 
ments reproduced in Fig. 8. That 
part of advertisement A that is “boxed 
off’ in a border by itself is given 
special emphasis by the position of the 
soldier (which soldier, by the way, is 
another example of a good trade-mark). 
His eyes direct you to the boxed 
matter, the bayonet directs you to the 
reading matter above, the base of the 
gun and his feet direct you to the 
signature cut. If the soldier were 
facing the other way, the advertise- 
ment’s effectiveness would be lessened 
at least 50 percent. In advertisement 
B, the flagpole gives emphasis to the 
paragraph commencing “Our trust 
officers” (this advertisement is laid 
out unusually well). The illustration 
in advertisement C not only serves to 
make the advertisement stand out, 
but it directs the eye in the proper way. 
The arrangement of the illustration in 
advertisement D leads one’s eyes to 
the copy, whereas the illustrations in E 
and F almost irresistibly lead the eyes 
away from the bank’s advertisement. 

Backgrounds, like borders, should 


not dominate an advertisement but 
(Continued on page 45) 
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port. But have you made adequate provision for his 
education and support after your death. Your child's 
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Fig. 8. Illustrating the principles of directing attention 
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T IS the naked truth that 

the natives of Ferndale vil- 
lage let out a loud squawk 
when they get turned down 
on a loan at the bank. But 
Hen Wallace didn’t. He 
swallowed once, but never 
squawked. Being in some 
ways like a fish, cold and slippery, he 
spoke gently. “Nice day, today, ain’t 
it?” he mentioned careful-like before 
going out. And then when no one was 
looking he drew his razor. 

John Atwood, cashier of the local 
Gibraltar of finance, was not ungrateful 
that Hen had seemed so passive over 
his failure to raise money on his face. 
John had nine letters spread on his 
desk, and all of them had to do with 
a $50 bond registered in the name of 
Ann Crookshank. Miss Crookshank 
would not accept the bond unless 
“Ann” had an “e”’ on the tail of it. It 
now looked to John as though it would 
be handier for Anne to go into the 
courts and have her “e” lopped off 
rather than get an “e” added by the 
hand of Congress or whoever monkeyed 
with the bonds in that town. Because 
of the outrage on Anne’s nigh handle, 
the matter of Hen Wallace’s loan 
application, rejection, decadence and 
his departure passed from John’s mind. 
But it took wing and came back again 
two months fater as the ides of June 
were anchoring in the offing. 

On the fifteenth of June some bird 
out of the state sent in three perfectly 
genuine certificates of stock of the 

bank, totaling twenty-five shares, and 


asked for a transfer to his name. Now 
if there was one thing in the bank 
guarded with greater jealousy than a 
quart of ante-bellum radium it was the 
stock book. No villager might put 
hands on it without.first drawing both 
guns from his belt. Director Clutchbill 
had told John that so far as his (John’s) 
job went, a bunch of lilies would be laid 
on his breast if he ever failed to let him 
know instantly when a transfer of the 
bank’s stock was demanded. Never 
had there been a transfer of stock since 
John had been there. But here was a 
new fish who smelt not only fishy but 
warlike. Would Director Clutchbill 
put on war paint and fork his pinto? 
Would he! John could hear the tomtom 
and war whoops right then. 

When he told Clutchbill about the 
matter, John could see the director’s 
ears bend forward with a sudden intake 
of breath. 

“Let me see the stock this feller 
sent in,”” demanded the director. 

It was handed him. 

“Huh!” he grunted, “that’s the 
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stock them three families 
up on the Dog owned; they 
was fools to let it go.” 

“Up on the what?” in- 
quired John, bending closer. 

“Up on the Dog — Dog River.” 

“Oh,” said John. 

“Do you know. what I think?” 
purred the director, half to himself. 
“I believe that Hen Wallace has stirred 
up parties to get control of this bank. 
It sprung him considerable when we 
gave him the dog eye on that loan.” 

“Of course the bank’s been doing 
pretty well. Maybe it’s got around, 
and someone wants a slice,”’ suggested 
John. 

“It’s Hen Wallace’s work,’’ snapped 
Clutchbill. “You send this wise 
Solomon his new certificate. And right 
now I’m going out and see who owns 
this bank and who don’t.” 

The next that John saw of Clutchbill 
was three days later. The director was 
restless and had a green light in his 
eyes. More than that, he had a full 
roster of the board at his heels. They 
crowded into the back office and held a 
palaver of a solid hour. Four of the 
five finally left, the last straggler 
leaving word with John that he was 
wanted “‘in back.” 

“A sweet kettle of fish is boilin’,” 
announced Clutchbill in fawning tones 
when John took a chair beside him. 
“Every stockholder of this bank except 
the directors has been approached for 
their holdings. And what’s more, 
almost yelled Clutchbill, “out of our 
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whole 500 shares 249 is held by Hen 
Wallace and 249 is held like grim 
death by old-timers here in the village.” 

“Hen Wallace must have rich rel- 
atives,”” gasped John. 

“A uncle,” explained Clutchbill. 
“No one knew Hen was in line for a 
hand-out. He’s picked up all of the 
stock in the last two months, and that 
95-share lot is all that’s been trans- 
ferred.” 

John blinked and waited. 

“That leaves a two-share lot held by 
Newell Bowen, and he’s as loose-minded 
as amink. He’s been approached, but 
he’s suspicious by nature and hard to 
handle. We’ve got to get them two 
shares to hold control if we go to 
state’s prison; and him willy-witted 
and liable to give em away any minute. 
Think of something!” 

“I'll have a visit with Newell 
tonight,” said John hastily. 

“And don’t you mention his runnin’ 
a still for the last forty years, or he’ll 
down us, sure as he’s got whiskers.” 

Newell Bowen lived one mile north 
of the village at what is known in New 
England as a crossroads. All of these 
crossroads are so near alike they can be 
mistaken for each other; the regular 
idea being two rows of ancient maples, 
five white farmhouses, two sycamores, 
a trout brook and ahound dog. Inthe 
summer evenings at whippoorwill 
squalling time it was common for 
Newell, owner of the two shares, to 
range as far as his nearest neighbor, 
where with another patriarch, the three 
solomnly lied to each other about 
fishing till 8:30 when the gates of the 
city were closed. Well knowing the 
habits of the tribes surrounding the 
village, John happened in on the cross 
roads fishing club that evening. 

The three champion liars of the 
suburb seldom paid any attention to 
genuine males under seventy-six, and 
they reconciled themselves to John’s 
presence with casual nods; that is, they 
all did save Newell Bowen who 
scrutinized John for a full 
minute as though he were 
a long dead aunt returned 
with money. John knew 
what was running in 
Newell’s mind. If he had 
shouted in the old native’s 
ear; ‘‘I’m here for those 
two shares,”’ it would have 
been no plainer. 

The three patriarchs 
were speaking of a brook 
trout known to them as 
Tightwad; a fish rated at 
three pounds—water 
weight—which lived in a 
pool made by the conflu- 
ence of the crossroads 2 
brook and the river. Any one of them 
would have parted with an acre of 
meadow land to have been able to 
bring in the fish and show it to either 


of the others. The customary flies, a 
dead-ripe raspberry, a young mouse, 
a “‘minnie’’—all the usual and unusual 
lures had failed. 

John waited patiently for a chance 
at Newell, and went inside with the 
others when the mosquitoes thickened 
and began harpooning in battle forma- 
tion. In wandering about the lamp-lit 
kitchen he came across a quaint object. 

“What’s this thing,” he inquired, 
taking it from its shelf. 

Newell Bowen enlightened him. 
“‘Nawthing but a cucumber stuck in a 
bottle when it was young and allowed 
to grow up inside.” 

“Huh! you’d never guess how it got 
there, would you? Why can’t I take it 
back to the bank for a curiosity?” 

“‘Seein’ it’s mine, you can have it fer 
allo’ me.” And then Newell grinned. 
“We preserved it with licker, and the 
licker fed on that cucumber till it was 
dark and meller, and I took some of 
the licker out and lugged it over to old 
Perkins what passed to his reward last 
spring. The old gent had just took 
sick then, and they allowed he only 
had the pip. They’d just fed him some 
cracked oyster shells or something and 
wound a sock around his neck when I 
got there. He took just three fingers 
of that licker and rize right up in bed 


:) 
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and sung “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground.’ It was prime licker, feedin’ 
on that cucumber the way it did.” 

Talk shifted back to the big trout, 
John had fished the pool where the 
trout lived, and on more than one 
occasion he had noticed a substance 
like sawdust floating down the brook 
into the pool. At such times he had 
seen several trout line up at the brook’s 
mouth as though at a dinner table. 
Suddenly he jumped to his feet. 

“Gents, I can catch that trout any 
time I want to!”’ 

Newell Bowen looked at him closely 
while his cronies poked each other in 
the ribs and winked. 

“What would you catch him with— 
a grape basket?” they wanted to know. 

“No, with a baited hook and line,” 
stoutly persisted John. “And I’m 
going to do it at 4 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon. You can all come and see 
him come out, too.” 

Newell arose, scratched his chin, and 
allowed he’d better go home. 


“Yes, get to bed early, Newell, 


*cause it'll be awful harsh on your 
nerves to see that-trout snatched out 
tomorrow,” drawled one of his cronies, 
and then to John: ‘What bait did 
you say you figured to use?” 

“You'll know tomorrow,” hinted 
John as he arose and followed Newell 
at a distance. 

“‘T ain’t so frisky as I-used to be,”” he 
complained when John overtook him. 

“I hope you’ll manage to get down 
to the pool when I take out the old 
trout tomorrow,” sympathized John. 
“Some of these common cats think 
I’m loose-minded, but I 
ain’t. I seen you’d thought 
of some kind of bait, and 
like enough old Tightwad 
will be just cussed enough 
to gobble it down. I’d give 
—well, I give a good deal 
to snatch that fish out in 
front of them two unmerci- 
ful liars back there,” he 
said wistfully. 

*‘And maybe you’d sell 
those two shares of bank stock 
of yours, if I’d sell them back 
in a year or two,” said John, 
coming directly to the point. 

Newell examined John’s face 
intently. “I’ve had good offers 
for ’em right this week, but if 
you was to put a fish pole in my 
hands tomorrow with the hook 
baited proper to snatch out old 
Tightwad in front of them two 
common liars, I’ll sell you the 
stock and you can sell her back 
when you want to.” 

John reached out and shook 
Newell’s hand to clinch the bar- 
gain. “You bring just two things to- 
morrow; the certificate of stock and a 
pole and line that will hold that trout.” 

When John reached the village at 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Bank Idea Behind School Posters 


A Poster-Art Contest Brought Thrift Home to Thousands 
Of High School Pupils and Took the Bank to Their Homes 


RT is all right inits place and who 
shall say that its place is not in the 
bank? I refer specifically to poster art, 
designed for the promotion of thrift. 
So far as we know, the 
Fidelity Savings Trust 
Company, of Kansas 
City, was the first finan- 
cial institution to inaugu- 
rate the 1921 advertising 
campaign with a poster 
contest. Now that the 
returns are all in, we 
pronounce it one of the 
most productive ideas we 
ever had, and it is an idea 
that can be used by any 
bank in any city where 
art is taught in the 
schools —therefore, by 
practically every bank. 
While observing the 
progress of the commer- 
cial poster in business 
throughout the country, 
we learned that the art 
_ departments of the Kansas 
City high schools were spe- 
cializing in commercial art. 
Connecting these two con- 
ditions, we decided to hold 
a contest for high school 
students and to display their 
posters in our bank lobby. 
The results were that we 
crystallized the thrift idea 
for hundreds of young 


people of the city and intro- ae 


duced ourselves to their 
families and to the schools in a manner 
that we consider the most effective and 
most inexpensive possible. 

We admitted to the contest any 
student of the first year or of the 
advanced class in the high schools, 
and also any student in the John Gates 
Institute of Kansas City. We had a 
circular printed for distribution, giving 
all the conditions of the contest. 

There was one grand prize of $10 and 
then for each high school we offered 
the following set of prizes: First year — 
first prize $5, second prize $2. Ad- 
vanced — first prize $6, second prize $4, 
third prize $2, fourth prize $1. 

The prizes in all amounted to $110, 
which to us, in looking back over this 
idea, seems like a very small amount 
to expend for such good publicity: 

The three judges were members of 
the art staffs of the three Kansas City 
newspapers. They awarded the prizes 
one evening after banking hours, and 
the prize winners were designated by 
different colored ribbons. This was 


By R. J. CAMPBELL 
Assistant Treasurer, Fidelity Savings 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


done early in the week so that those 
viewing the posters during the balance 
of the display could have the advan- 
tage of the judges’ selections. 

The students were given the sub- 
jects of savings, thrift and industry. 
The posters were to be of uniform size, 
18 by 24 inches, and they were not 
to be labeled with the name of the 
bank. 

It would be difficult to describe the 
many artistic interpretations of the 
subjects assigned, no two of these 
posters being at all similar. Ideas 
were brought out that I have never 
seen used in savings bank advertising 
before, and I am sure that it would 
test the ability of an expert to dis- 
tinguish some of these posters made by 
amateurs from those made by pro- 
fessional artists. 

A good idea of how our banking room 
appeared with 250 posters displayed 
can be gained from the accompanying 
photographs. 

Through the newspapers we adver- 


tised the display. ‘The superintendent 
of the Kansas City schools announced 
it to the entire student bodies of the 
high schools, telling where the display 
could beseen and explain- 
ing the reason for it, 
Naturally it attracted a 
great deal of attention 
from the high school 
students, and attracted 
the attention of parents 
and friends to the work 
of the children. 

_ One evening we kept 
the banking room open 
until 9 o’clock in order 
thateveryone might have 
an opportunity to see the 
exhibit. Our plan was to 
have the posters shown 
for one week, but because 
of the popularity of the 
contest and the many 
requests we had from 
outsiders who did not 
have an opportunity dur- 
ing the first week to see the 
posters, we continued the 
display for three weeks. 
The bank’s real reward 
came when we were invited 
to present the prizes in 
person at the various high 
schools at their general as- 
semblies. This meant that 
the name of the Fidelity 
Savings Trust Company, 
and its location, was brought 
to the minds of the 10,500 
high school students of Kansas City. 
At the presentation of the prizes we 
always laid much stress on the develop- 
ment of this art work. 

We told the contestants that they 
could obtain their posters after the 
contest if they would call at the bank, 
but if they cared to leave them with us, 
we would display them separately ina 
display window at our new location, 
which we expected to occupy in about 
thirty days. Right here we helped to 
advertise our change of address, and 
we were glad of this opportunity be- 
cause so many of the students have 
accounts with us. 

We also assured the students thal 
the contest would be an annual event, 
and no doubt by next year we will 
have even more posters to display and 
the students’ work will be further 
advanced. This idea is in full accord 
with that of the superintendent of the 
schools and the school board. We had 
no difficulty in proving to them that it 
was not entirely a selfish motive that 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


prompted the contest, but that it was 
in the interest of the art work of the 
schools. 

Not only can we say that this direct 
advertising went to the students, but 
judging from the inquiries and crowds 
we had at our banking room, we know 
that we got our name and location 
directly before many people who had 
not been acquainted with this bank 


The Bank 


ERE is the experience of the 
perfectly solvent $27,000,000 Se- 
curity National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
on May 11, last, when it successfully 
withstood a severe run caused by a 
rumor believed to have been started 
by a thovghtless or malicious remark. 
The story ought to be helpful to 


| other banks because, apparently, no 


institution is entirely safe from the 
danger of such unfortunate results of 
mob psychology gone wrong. 

Withdrawals by a large number of 
depositors, started when the - bank 
opened for business that Wednesday 
morning at 9 o’clock, had completely 
ceased at 3 o’clock. Many persons were 
still in the bank at that hour, but nearly 
allwere wearing cards proclaiming: “My 
Money Stays In This Bank.” 

A large number of deposits were 
withdrawn during the day, but in a 
great majority of cases they were 
small. Many of these were re-de- 
posited later. The deposits for the 
day were over $1,700,000— greatly in 
excess of the amount withdrawn. 

The bank remained open until 
6 p. m., instead of closing at 3, to ac- 
commodate depositors who wanted to 
withdraw their accounts, but after 3 
o'clock it developed into what one of 
the officers of the bank described as a 


before. We addressed letters to each 
bank in Kansas City, asking its officers 
and employees to call and see the dis- 
play. We were also surprised to find 
that the response to this appeal was 
very great, and every day local bankers 
called to see the work of the students. 
On one occasion the directors of this 
bank came in a body to view the 
display. 


“social affair,” in which patrons 
crowded around the president and 
other officers to congratulate them on 
the favorable outcome of the affair. 

As soon as it was apparent that there 
was to be a “run,” the Dallas Clearing 
House Banks and the Federal Reserve 
Bank let it be known that they were 
supporting the Security National Bank. 
Many large firms immediately sent 
down deposits, ranging from $5,000 to 
$50,000, and in the afternoon there 
were deposits as high as $100,000. 

During the day the Dallas Federal 
Reserve Bank sent around $1,650,000. 
An advertisement in the afternoon an- 
nounced that not a cent had been with- 
drawn by a large depositor. 

When the bank opened for business 
that morning there was a small crowd 
of depositors on hand and the number 
grew until by 10 o’clock it was difficult 
to get through the lobby. Apparently 
a large number were merely curious to 
see what was going on. The receiving 
windows are in the front of the build- 
ing and the paying windows in the 
rear. At 10 o’clock there was a long 
line in front of the savings window and 
one about as long before the women’s 
window. The tellers at the other 
paying windows were busy. The front 
lobby was full. The crowd was about 
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Above all, we know that the name of 
the Fidelity Savings Trust Company is 
now before many more people than it 
has ever been before. We know that 
the students who made the posters 
have put in some serious thought on 
savings and thrift, and no doubt the 
influence of the entire idea will have a 
greater effect than any other advertising 
campaign we have used in some years. 


Run That Failed 


as thick as it gets near a circus. 

About 10 o’clock Cullen F. Thomas, 
one of the directors, climbed on a desk 
in the lobby and announced that he 
was authorized to say that the situa- 
tion resulted from a baseless rumor 
concerning the bank’s condition, and 
that there was no danger of anyone 
losing a dollar by leaving his money. 

President J. T. M. Johnston, Col. 
E. H. R. Green, son of the late Hetty 
Green, and E. M. Reardon, president 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank, also spoke briefly. 

At 3:10 o’clock Frank M. Smith, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, called the attention of those in 
the lobby to the fact that there was no 
longer a crowd before the pay windows, 
and that those who wanted their 
money would find the tellers ready to 
hand it over. The announcement did 
not seem to interest anybody. No one 
moved toward the pay windows. 

One of the most interesting things 
in connection with the case, was the 
full-page advertisements of the Se- 
curity National and the advertising of 
various banks and other institutions 
which appeared in the Dallas papers 
the next day, mostly deprecating the 
run and expressing confidence in the 
Security National. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Facts in the Case—and the Law 


In Which the Bank Attorney Visualizes for Mr. Gage the 


OOD morning, Mr. Gage.” 
Chester Gage looked up 
quickly from his desk and recog- 
nized the grinning countenance 
of Jerry Camp, the mail carrier. He 
smiled a response as he reached for the 
bundle of letters. 

“Oh, here’s another one,” said 
Jerry, drawing from his pouch a 
square envelope, addressed to the 
Seedgrowers National Bank in what, 
plainly, was a woman’s handwriting. 
As he handed it over, the postman 
treated the cashier to a sly wink. 

“Jerry, Jerry!” said that official 
with pretended severity. “I see you 
are attaching undue importance to 
this letter. Never permit yourself to 
entertain suspicions not founded on 
reasonable fact. Now I'll just show 
you the contents of this billet-doux.” 

This familiarity was warranted by 
the life-long intimacy between the two, 
Jerry being under obligation to Chester 
Gage for many financial lifts, while 
Gage felt already repaid by the fre- 
quent evidences of Jerry’s whole- 
hearted loyalty, and the cashier slit 
the envelope neatly and drew out a 
short letter, in the same handwriting, 
and a check. The check was for 
$2,500 and the letter said that the 
sender, Adam Horner, a man but 
slightly known to Gage, was depositing 
the check to a new account in the 
Seedgrowers National. The letter had 
been written by Horner’s high school 
daughter. 

The $2,500 check was signed “Ball 
Bros., by J. T. Ball,” and was drawn 
upon the State Bank of Montgomery, 
twelve miles away and the only bank 
in that little town. The Seedgrowers 
National had had an arrangement 
with the Montgomery bank for mak- 
ing collections, requiring remittances 
every Saturday, but had recently 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


changed it, requiring remittance when- 
ever the amount on hand reached 
$500, as Mr. Gage happened to know 
that the bank in the little town was 
loaded to the guards with past-due 
paper not any too well secured and he 
did not propose to be caught with a 
big deposit in a defunct bank. Be- 
cause of this condition of affairs the 
cashier laid the letter and check aside 
for future attention. 

Jerry had remained standing by and 
he laughed heartily as the cashier laid 
the letter and check to one side. 

“I knew pretty well all the time 
what was in that letter, Mr. Gage,” 
he said. “Fact is, I know that man 
Horner and heard him telling another 
farmer the other day that he was going 
to open a new account in this town, 
and I just put in a word for the Seed- 
growers National. He promised me 
he would send it here.” 

“Much obliged, Jerry,” responded 
Gage, thinking how much more valu- 
able the active support of one humble 
person may be than the passive 
friendship of one much more powerful. 
And though it remains to be seen 
whether or not Jerry’s efforts this time 
were really of value to the bank, the 
truth of the principle remains un- 
changed. 

As Jerry went out, Lyman Chase, 
the bright young teller who was rising 
so rapidly in the direction of an 
assistant-cashiership, came hurriedly 
into the little office of Mr. Gage and 
asked, excitedly, 

“Mr. Gage, have you heard about the 


Thin Line Between Security and Disaster 


Seeiiiisi Chester Gage looked up 
quickly from his desk and recognized the 
grinning countenance of Jerry Camp 


Blank Dry Goods Company matter?” 
“No, what is it?” asked Gage, 
instantly interested in anything con- 
cerning one of the bank’s heavy 
depositors of long standing. 

“It seems that their secretary, 
William Church, has skipped and they 
find he had defrauded the company 
out of nearly thirty thousand dollars 
by altering checks—checks that were 
paid through this bank!” 

“Why, didn’t Church always write 
the checks himself?” 

“Yes, that’s how he managed to get 
away with it. The system they had 
was for Church to write out the checks 
and they were then sent to Mr. 
Barkley, the treasurer, wherever he 
might be, and he signed them and 
returned them to the office of the 
company to be delivered or mailed 
out by Church. Well, Church would 
change the check —after he got it back 
signed —to read “‘or bearer,” and draw 
the cash, explaining that the payee of 
the check desired the currency.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars! exclaimed 
Gage. “Where do we stand in this, 
Lyman? Are our skirts clear?” 

“I think they are, Mr. Gage, per- 
fectly,” replied the young teller, who 
had been taking law lessons for more 
than a year. “I don’t know whether 
the company will try to do anything 
against us or not—I just heard of the 
affair a little while ago and only waited 
for Jerry toget away to tell you aboutit.” 

“Do you recall ever seeing one of 
those altered checks?” 

“Yes, I do. It was last winter, 
December, I think. Church presented 
it in person at my window and I can see 
that check now as plainly as if I had it 
before me,” replied young Chase, 
referring to his invaluable gift of 
visualizing any piece of paper passing 
through his hands in the course of 
business. 
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“How was it altered — was it so as to 
be noticeable?” 

“Well, one would notice that the 
printed form of the check had been 
changed, but being all in the same 
handwriting it had every appearance of 
being all written at once and before the 
signature was attached. I am sure we 
are warranted in presuming that. And 
of course the company had notified us 
that all checks would be in Church’s 
handwriting; he was in full charge of 
the office and the sole representative of 
the company here; and he made the 
deposits and had the custody of the 
pass book.” 

“How long has this been going on?” 
asked Mr. Gage. 

“Nearly five yearsitseems. In that 
time he collected on 114 of the changed 
checks. We have balanced 
their book whenever called 
upon to do so, returning all 
cancelled vouchers, of 
course, and nothing of this 
has ever been called to 
our attention.” 

“Seems strange they 
didn’t discover it sooner; 
looks like the payee of 
the checks would have 
begun to holler, unless 
he was a fictitious person. 
Well, we needn’t borrow 
trouble — time enough when 
the company says some- 
thing,” concluded Gage, 


and he turned to his mail. ee 


There was one other letter in that 
batch of mail that has some significance 
here—one containing a bank draft for 
$2,112.50 issued by the Montgomery 
bank and remitted by a customer of the 
Seedgrowers National in payment of a 
note. In this case Mr. Gage did not 
delay, but slipped the draft through 
the wicket for attention by the clerks, 
and got the note from the files and laid 
it, with the customer’s letter, among 
the items to be answered that day. 
Lated he dictated a letter, thanking the 
customer for his promptness and en- 
closing the cancelled note. 

The affairs of the Seedgrowers 
National Bank flowed smoothly and 
serenely on their way until mid-after- 
noon. Mr. Gage had cleared his desk 
of the morning’s accumulation, except 
for the Horner check of $2,500, still 
resting in the “suspense” tray, and the 
cashier had lit a fresh cigar and was 
leaning back in his chair with eyes 
closed, seeking the minute of relaxation 
he found so valuable and refreshing, 
when he became conscious that he had 
@ visitor. Looking up he recognized 
the suave president of the Blank Dry 
Goods Company. 

Upon the instant a chill started 
creeping up Mr. Gage’s spine and it 
was only with difficulty that he 
managed to keep his countenance free 
from actual indication of fear. The 


Seedgrowers National Bank was due 
for a show-down of some kind; what 
would be the outcome was on the lap of 


the gods. 
weakling, and he stiffened, while rising 
to greet, with his customary affability, 
this important customer of his bank. 

“Mr. Gage, I have an unpleasant 
matter to take up with you,” began 
Mr. Henderson, following with a state- 
ment of the facts of the secretary’s 
defaleations about as Lyman Chase 
had them, and clos- 
ing with a thinly 
veiled demand upon 
the bank to make 
good the amount of 
the altered checks. 


The Seedgrowers 
National Bank was 
due for a show- 
down of some kind; 
what would be the 
outcome was on 
the lap of the gods 


Mr. 
Henderson,” replied Gage, ‘‘and any- 
thing we can do to help you recover 
your money will be done, you may be 
sure. We claim to be careful and 
painstaking in business, we believe we 
were in handling your account at all 
times, and trust that you do not blame 
us in any way.” 

“Well, I do blame you,” replied 
Henderson. “In fact, my attorney 
advises me that under the facts you are 
liable for the amount of those checks, 
plainly altered as they were, and paid, 
not to the payee, but to Church.” 

“It probably will be useless for us to 
discuss it, Mr. Henderson,” said Gage, 
seeking to ease him down. “It would 
only lead to acrimony and indigestion; 
I’m sure neither of us desires gastritis, 
so if you please I’ll refer the matter to 
Mr. Updyke, our attorney, and abide 
by what he says. If we are liable we'll 
pay, of course, but it doesn’t seem to 
me that we are.” 

“Very well; but please inform me 
with as little delay as possible what we 
may expect, will you?” 

“Most certainly. In the meantime 


“I regret this exceedingly, 


let us both withhold judgment, what 
say?” 

Henderson responded but feebly to 
Gage’s evident effort to keep up 


But Chester Gage was no- 
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friendly diplomatic relations as long as 
possible, and departed. The cashier 
called George Updyke on the telephone 
and asked him to come to the bank as 
soon as he could. It happened that 
the moment found him free and the 
lawyer was presently closeted with the 
cashier in his office and listening to the 
story, which Lyman Chase helped 
make clear. 

“This raises a number of very inter- 
esting questions in the law of banking, 
Mr. Gage,” said the lawyer, who had 
made copious notes of the facts. “I'll 
not undertake to give you snap judg- 
ment on the matter, but will give you a 
written opinion in a day or so, if that 
will do.” 

“Any reasonable time will do. I 
promised to give Henderson an answer 
as soon as possible, but thirty thou- 
sand dollars is a lot of 
money to be in question, 
so go into it thoroughly 
before we take a stand.” 

The lawyer left and Mr. 
Gage cleaned up his desk 
and went home. Next morn- 
ing he disposed of his mail 
in short order, then turned 
to the “suspense” tray, the 
first thing he picked up being Adam 
Horner’s letter with the Ball Bros. 
check in his favor for $2,500. By long 
distance he got Willis, president of 
the Montgomery bank, on the tele- 
phone, told him about the check on his 
bank, and asked him to drive over so 
they could have a talk about things in 
general. This Willis agreed to do, and 
in about an hour he arrived at the 
Seedgrowers National Bank. 

“Willis, just how are things down 
there in your bank?” asked Mr. Gage. 

“Well, I couldn’t tell you the exact 
condition of affairs, that is, give you the 
figures of a financial statement, but my 
opinion is we are all right.” 

“Will you pay this check promptly 
and send the currency for the amount?” 

“T have no reason for doubting it,” 
replied Willis. “But I’llreturn and look 
over our cash and paperand phone you.” 

After further conversation, Willis 
returned to his home town and about 
noon telephoned to Gage a brief mes- 
sage, “O. K.” The last train leaving 
that day by which mail could be sent 
to Montgomery went at two o’clock, 
and the cashier got off the collection 
item on that mail, fastening the $2,500 
check to the printed form used for such 
cases, and writing at the bottom, 
“Please send currency for this item on 
No. 3,” meaning a train returning late 
in the evening. , 

When Mr. Gage arrived at his 
the following morning, the third after 
the opening of our story, he was met at 
the door by Willis, president of the 
Montgomery bank, who wore a very 
harassed and anxious look, and be- 
sought an immediate interview with 
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Gage. Willis reported that his bank 
had not received a remittance expected 
in payment of a large note; that he 
could not pay the currency for the 
$2,500 check, at least that day, and 
pleaded for another day’s time. Gage 
did not give it, but as soon as Willis 
left he sent a messenger to Mont- 
gomery to recover the check and 
have it protested so as to charge Hor- 
ner on his endorsement. But be- 
fore noon the Montgomery bank was 
in the hands of a receiver, and delivery 
of the check to Gage’s messenger was 
refused by the temporary receiver in 
charge, on the ground that the books 
showed that the Ball Bros. check had 
been marked “Paid” and their account 
charged with the check; 
‘also that a credit of 
$2,500 to the Seedgrowers 
National had been en- 
tered. That check was 
actually delivered to Ball 
Bros. as a paid and can- i 
celled voucher. 
The Seedgrowers ¥ 
National Bank was up & 
against two big questions 
with respect to the closed 
bank. First, had it been 
negligent or at fault in 
holding the $2,500 check 
for over twenty-four hours and then 
sending it direct to the drawee bank? 
And, having done so, was it liable to 
Horner unless it returned the dis- 
honored paper to him —not technically 
dishonored, of course, but dishonored as 
far as actual payment was concerned? 
Second, a draft for $2,112.50 was 
somewhere in the mails in course of 
collection, issued by the same Mont- 
gomery bank, accepted by the Seed- 
growers National as payment of a 
note, the note being delivered to the 
maker. Would that draft be paid? 
Gage first telephoned Adam Horner 
all the facts. Then he and Updyke 
went into a three-day executive ses- 
sion, leaving much of the detail of his 
work for that time to Lyman Chase. 
Updyke elucidated the two-day rule, 
as set out in the law books, as to for- 
warding collections. The whole of the 
second day is not allowed if the last 
mail leaves earlier than the close of 
business. So Gage was all right as to 
that point. But as to sending the 
check directly to the drawee bank, 
the Seedgrowers National would be 
charged with all the consequences, and 
where the check is marked paid, and 
credit given the forwarding bank, it is 
a payment of the check, regardless of 
the condition of or amount of money 
in the drawee bank, and the forward- 
ing bank is liable to its depositor. 
Further, that a collecting bank, know- 
ing the depressed condition of the 
bank, person or firm, the maker of the 
paper, is bound to take vigorous 
measures to protect its principal, to 


- undertaking the collection. 


collect if possible, and to inform its 
principal promptly of the condition 
of affairs, preferably at the time of 
Gage had 
taken vigorous measures, and, though 
a trifle tardily, had informed Horner 
of the state of affairs. The worst 
phase was the sending of the check 
direct to the drawee, as that is negli- 
gence in the eyes of the law, notwith- 
standing the former rule to the con- 
trary. This is now the general rule 
throughout the United States, irre- 
spective of whether or not the drawee 
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A sharp exclamation from Lyman Chase, directed 
to Stevens, the teller in the cage next to Chase 


bank is the only one in the town, the 
only qualification being that if the 
depositor authorizes such method of 
collection the bank is relieved of 
responsibility, of course; but that 
Horner had not done. The long and 
short of it was that the Seedgrowers 
National Bank had a credit of $2,500 
with the closed Montgomery bank, 
but must honor the checks of Adam 
Horner on his deposit. Updyke 
showed him the case of Pinckney 
vs. Kanawha Valley Bank, reported 
in32 LRA(NS), 987, which every banker 
should have read and explained to him. 

As to the matter of the draft for 
$2,112.50, a different and happier re- 
sult ensued. The customer who had 
bought the draft of the Mentgomery 
bank paid cash for it, the draft was 
issued while the bank was in an 
insolvent condition, and the law re- 
gards the money paid as a trust fund, 
not the common property of the bank, 
and may be recovered as a trust fund 
as long as it can be identified. If the 
failing bank has that much money it 
will all be taken to discharge the 
trust, it being deemed that paying 
cash for a draft for purpose of trans- 
mission of the money and no other 
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does not transfer title to the money to 
the bank. The receiver’s attorney 

concurred, and the draft was paid. 
How the Seedgrowers National Bank 
finally realized every cent of the $2,500 
check deposited by Horner is another 
story and one of banking enterprise 
rather than banking law, having to do 
with the appointment of Lyman 
Chase as permanent receiver of the 
Montgomery Bank; his hard intensive 
work in adjusting the affairs of the 
bank and collecting its securities, 
paying out a hundred cents on the 
dollar to its depositors, and turning 
the institution over to a reorganization 

bank within less than six months. 
During the three days Henderson, 
president of the Blank Dry Goods Com- 
pany, telephoned several times for the 
bank’s answer to his demand that the 
114 checks altered and 


ra cashed by Church be 


‘ made good. George Up- 
2 dyke thoroughly briefed 
the questions involved 
and gave Mr. Gage a 

1 neatly typewritten state- 

; ment of his conclusions. 

That statement, being 
prepared for the _infor- 

mation of a banker, is 
fittingly reproduced here. 
It follows: 

1. The general rule is, there being 
no negligence on either side, a bank 
cannot charge a depositor with pay- 
ments of checks except those conform- 
ing with his order. Where a check is 
changed or altered, with the result that 
when itis paid the money goes to 
some other person than the payee, such 
payment is not payment to the payee, 
is notin conformity with the depositor’s 
orders, and he cannot be charged 
with it. 

2. However, the object of the 
depositor’s pass book is to inform him 
of the condition of his account as it 
appears on the books of the bank. 
The sending by him of his book to be 
balanced is, in effect, a demand upon 
the bank for a statement of what the 
bank claims as to his account, and the 
returned balanced book with the 
cancelled vouchers is such statement. 
It isthe duty of the depositor, therefore, 
toexamine the statement within a 
reasonable time and accept or repudi- 
ate it. If he fails to make such exami- 
nation within a reasonable time, or 
having done so, either overlooks the 
payment of forged or altered checks, 
or, discovering their payment, does not 
notify the bank thereof, he is negligent 
in his duty toward the bank and liable 
to it for loss sustained by said negli- 
gence. 

3. The depositor’s negligence de- 
scribed, is the bank’s defense to an 
action by the depositor to recover from 
the bank the amount of the checks paid 
after balancing the pass book. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Another Old Bank with New Methods 


The Bank of Montreal, Canada’s First Bank, is a Modern 
Advertiser; Other Timely Financial Advertising Comment 


GOOD many of us have come to 
believe that anything that is old and 
British must necessarily be very con- 
servative. Consequently, when the 


more-than-a-century-old Bank 
of Montreal, the very Rock of 
Gibraltar of Canadian finance, 
recently inaugurated an adver- 
tising campaign along the most 
modern and progressive lines, 
more than ordinary interest 
was aroused. But there is 
really no reason for surprise, 
because the Bank of Montreal 
is a Canadian as well as a 
British institution and un- 
doubtedly its decision to 
advertise systematically was 
somewhat influenced by the 
example of the many large 
banks in the United States 
which have become progressive 
advertisers in recent years. 
The Bank of Montreal, 
founded in 1817, is the oldest 
bank in the Dominion of Can- 
ada and one of the largest in 
the British Empire. It has 
total assets in excess of $500,- 
000,000, branches in all impor- 
tant centers in Canada, and 
branches and agencies outside 
of Canada at London, Paris, 
New York, Chicago, Spokane, 
San Francisco, Mexico and 
Newfoundland. In the West 
Indies, British Guiana and 
West Africa it is represented 


by the Colonial Bank (of London) in 


which it holds an interest. 


Examples of its current newspaper 
advertisements are reproduced in a 
group herewith (Fig. 1), and in expla- 
nation of them it may be said that they 
are typical of several different kinds, 
including general prestige advertise- 
ments, class advertisements and sav- 
ings advertisements. There is some 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
New York City 
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Fig. 1, Canada’s biggest bank is a big advertiser 


sectional difference in the advertising 
used—conditions in the Province of 
Alberta differ from those in Nova 
Scotia—but the principal differentia- 
tion in the advertisements has to do 
with the class of prospective customers 
to which they are addressed. 

It will be realized that the problems 
are different from those of a bank in the 
United States, because of the fact that 


the Bank of Montreal has branches 
throughout Canada which must be 
covered by the advertising. Through 
these branches the bank caters toevery 


branch of banking business. 
Large industrial corporations 
and small accounts, farmers 
and fishermen, lumbermen and 
miners, all have to be con- 
sidered. In addition there is a 
savings department in every 
branch. 

The bank’s advertising is all 
arranged and issued from 
Montreal where the electros or 
mats are made and distributed 
to the different publications 
where the advertisements are 
to appear. 

The officers and staff of the 
Bank of Montreal, from Sir 
Vincent Meredith, the presi- 
dent, and Sir Frederick 
Williams-Taylor, the general 
manager, down, are proud of 
their institution and interested 
in its advertising and growth. 


- The active direction of the 


publicity work is largely in the 
hands of C. H. Cronyn, secre- 
tary, and his assistant, C. 
Sibley. 


fa ketal England savings banks 
have done little advertis- 
ing. But they seem to be 
waking up, as witness the co- 
operative third-of-a-page ad- 


vertisement of eighteen savings banks 
in Boston and vicinity which appeared 
a few weeks ago. (Fig. 2). 

That is a good “Saturday night” 
advertisement of the Rock County 
National Bank and the Rock County 
Savings & Trust Company of Janes- 
ville, Wis., and the picture impresses 
the location of the institution. 

Regarding the advertisement of the 
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DREAMERS vs. DOERS 


The ditterence 1s obs ous— 

You know the Dreamer —the one who always 
wrshes he had certain things im life—but never makes 
any determined cttort to get them He builds au castles 
which he expects to materialize without any hard work 


Consider the Doer—the man of action—he. too, 
burids castles—but builds them on foundations made 
strong and secure by constant hard work—and saving 
He also dreams of the future—but prepares for it by 
steady, consistent saving—he makes his dreams come 


Make your dreams matenalwe— 


Unies Market National Bank 


‘There was « Ume not long ago when you had ao 
chance to visit the banks during banking hours 

‘This bank decided that you deserved a time te do 
voor banking just as well as those who could 
come durmg the day Lume so we started the pian of Sat. 
erday pight banking 

‘This has become populas Our tank is very busy 
place every Saturday mht. We are glad to ge you 

we were first to offer at here. 

We welcome ail who favor us with ther business — 

accounts always eekome 


Rock County National Bank 
Rock County Savings & TrustCo. 
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THE MAN for THE AGES 


“Teach ecomomy. It Ls ome of the first and highest 
virtues. It begins with saving.” — Lincoln. CONTINENTAL 
BANKS 


though holding the exalted office in the land, levented 33 Matha 
from all the advantages of life, through the exerase 
and common sense. Te be fair, to fearless and to be frugal 
were the beliefs to which he adhered. 
Courage and Common Sense — that is all chat ts needed 
by the man or woman who would save and succeed. You 
can exercise these two virtues. 
The Sasgings Habit is a Good Habit. 
This -will belp you cultivate it 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL 
anp SAVINGS BANK 
Balle Adams. Quincy and Wells Streets 


la 
ALL SATURDAYS UNTIL OPM 


Bank of Commerce & Trust Company: 
of Mansfield, La., I wrote Cashier G. F. 
Provost as follows: 


Your advertisement is very good 
although I think the typographical form 
could be improved somewhat. It is a 
little awkward to have the two-column 
matter at the top of your advertisement. 
It would have been better to have used 
larger type for the first paragraph and run 
it right across the full width of your adver- 
tisement under the headline. It would 
have been more easily read in that case, 
The illustration contains an unusual idea — 
that of Uncle Sam actually walking into 
your front door with a mail bag on his arm.” 


HE portraiture of the group in -the 
Lincoln advertisement of the Conti- 
nental & Commercial Banks (Fig. 3) 


The Parthenon 


Olden Athens 


Amat four hundred and seventy years before Christ, 
Athens and some of the weaker Grecian states { 

the Confederacy of Delos, a defensive alliance for protec- 
tion against the Persians. 


Then, 28 new, funds for the national defense were needed, 
and it was necessary when raised to keep them in a safe 
place. At first the treasure was kept on the Sacred Island 
of Delos, but later was removed to Athens and, as we are 
teld, placed in @ rear room of the Parthenon. 


The moncy amounted to 9,000 talents, or approximately 
$13,500,000, and inscriptions setting forth how much each 
member had paid were engraved on the outer walls. 


Thus it is plain that throughout the history of the world the 
safeguarding of treasure has been of paramount importance. 
‘The rear room of the Parthenon rep d to the Atheni 
what a Safe Deposit Vault means to the people of today. 


Keep your treasures where we keep ours. For less than a 
cent a day your valuables can get perfect protection in the 
massive new vault we have just had installed. An individual 
box of your own—you hold the key. 


You are invited to call by and inspect this latest word in 


Planters National Bank 


Fig. 4. Mr. Edison ought to like this one 
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Sons and hy 


Wilhamsburgh States. »mports and exports 
serve the 


tears with @ hiss—to her mem 


ory breathe @ silent prayer. 
Your future was her chief 
her 


The Substance Of Things Hoped For 


Sixtv-muneyearsago the First National interests fourth largest in the United 
he’ 


samounting Really you will not be dealing with a new bank—there will be 


thd gen Our ream bee You will be dealing with a bigger bank—You will find these same 


Read—You 13,000 Customers 
of the 


Citizens Trust Co. 
Liberty Trust Co. 
St. Joseph Valley Bank 


On Wednesday, April 27th, at the St. Joseph Valley Bank proper 
and its South office (Liberty-Trust Co.) you will find the same 
officers, the same in fact, the same people you have 
been dealing with. 


the same familiarity with your business and the same knowledge 
of your individual affairs as before the consolidation. 


officers and tellers able to give you more assistance in ycur 


The desire of this bank is to be known 


Fig. 3. Good ads for special occasions 


is unusually fine for newspaper use. 
The whole thing is rather out-of-the- 
ordinary for a savings appeal. 


It’s a little late to refer to Mother’s 


Day of last May but better late than 
never, and bank advertisements on the 
subject were not so common but that 
there will be interest in the advertise- 
ment used on that occasion by the 


Second National Bank of Toledo. 

Something a little out of the ordinary 
in the way of an anniversary pro- 
nouncement is the sixty-ninth birthday 
advertisement of the First National 
Bank of Brooklyn—‘“‘The Substance of 
Things Hoped For.” 

A good way to approach the cus- 
tomers of banks about to merge is 
shown in the advertisement over the 
signature of the St. Joseph Valley Bank 
of Elkhart, Ind. 


HE Parthenon of Olden Athens”’ is 

the title of a rather intriguing adver- 
tisement of the Planters National Bank 
of Richmond, Va. (Fig. 4). It seems 
like a successful attempt to connect 
the safe-guarding of treasure in bygone 
days with the present need of protec- 
tion of valuables. 


OME will think that dignity has 
been thrown to the winds by the 
Cleveland Trust Company in theseries 
of large advertisements of which the 
one headed, “Bill Tries to Take a Fall 
Out of Bank Directors,” is a sample. 


(Fig. 5). I don’t know what to say 


about it except that I am sure that an 
advertisement like this will attract at- 
tention and secure a reading. If this 
keeps up we'll have to edge over and 
make room for George Ade and Ring 
W. Lardner in the bank advertising 
business. 


GOOD line of argument is that used 
in an advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Bank of Commerce and Trust Com- 


pany of Little Rock, Ark., as follows: 


THERE ARE 11 GOOD BANKS IN 
LITTLE ROCK AND ARGENTA 


And yet people in all sections of our city 
are still carrying money in their pockets, 
to be transferred later to the pockets of 
the housebreaker. The best way to keep 
a man from stealing is to remove the thing 
he wants to steal. 

Keep down the crime in Little Rock by 
putting your money in a bank. 

eer left in pockets, hidden under the 
bed, in the teapot or any other place outside 
of a bank is simply a bait for burglars. 
Besides, it is DE money, not earning 
anything and not helping to keep the 
wheels of commerce moving. If, instead 
of talking “hard times,” every family in 
this city would put their money into the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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[HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


M* dear Boys: 


An aspiring writer once asked Jack 

London, “‘Why can’t I sell my work?” 

“Sell?” snapped London, “What 
have you got to sell?” 

Brutally cross-examined, the aspir- 
ing one discovered that he had nothing 
particular tosell. London knew that a 
writer’s only salable asset is his view- 
point. If a man’s outlook upon life is 
distinctive enough, it’s worth 
something; otherwise he had 
better do his writing with a 
scythe or a pick. To be exact, 
the only thing that most men 
have to sell is themselves. 4am 
The slave market is still with 
us, except that the slave is his 
own auctioneer and pockets 
the proceeds. 

The sort of personality for sale by 
the writer, or for that matter the bank 
clerk, can never be standardized in 
price. The “higgling of the market 
place” that Adam Smith speaks of will 
always be a modern institution while 
bank clerks are so grotesquely various 
in value. You may legitimately wran- 
gle with your employer about the price, 
but, on your own behalf, I beseech you, 
not to misrepresent. Don’t represent 
yourself to be all wool when you are 
half cotton, and don’t take beads into 
the jewel market. A salesman will 
sometimes misrepresent a poor article 
and sell it back out of range of the 
buyer and repeat the process. In the 
same way the poor article will be sold 
to many people, for a time apparently 
with success equal to the genuine 
goods. 

But suppose the salesman has to 
stand by until the article he sells is 
proved! That’s your case. Remem- 
ber, you are both the salesman and the 
thing sold. 

“But,” you say, “‘suppose the sales- 
man honestly believes the poor article 
to have been genuine?” 

“In the case of a bank clerk,” I 
would reply, “that is very often pre- 
cisely what happens. He believes 
himself genuine because he hasn’t 
examined the goods. If he ignorantly 
over-values and sells himself, he is to 
be pitied rather than blamed. You 
know that pity is akin to love which is 
charity. You’re not asking charity.” 

Not once, but many times has a clerk 
approached me, as the representative 
of the bank, and tried to sell me the 
services of somebody else. 

a gets $1,200. Why shouldn’t 


Evidently the kicker expects me to 
ask head office for an increase for him 
on account of Smith’s valuable services. 

“What have you got to sell?” often 


I caught t of the 


manager, frowning 
on a collection of my 
and vouchers 


puts a crimp in the young gentleman. 

I’ve suffered from an attack of Puri- 
tanism on this subject ever since I once 
talked myself up to another bank till 
they bought me at a fictitious value. 
I didn’t do it with any malice afore- 
thought, nor was I a cheat in other 
things. For instance, I would never 
have taken full price for a bicycle with 
acracked frame. In fact, I was merely 
the dupe of my own conceit. I knew 
perfectly well that I was to get $250 a 
year more than clerks of my standing 
were worth, and, I blush to write it, I 
took no thought for the morrow as to 
creating some value for that $250. 

The sequel was that I sat bitterly on 
the stool of submission for two or three 
years while my betters overtook me. 
The double misfortune in my case was 
that I actually fooled somebody else. 
As a general thing, the gold-brick clerk 
fools only himself—which is bad 
enough in all conscience. 

“What have I got to sell?” should 
be asked of yourself, slowly and 
seriously, at least as periodically as 
you murmer, “Wonder what increase 
I’ll get this half-year?” 

Some time ago a girl on my staff, 
whose efficiency was about four below 
zero, was forever croaking that her 
salary was not sufficient. In the race 
for promotion she was still scratching 
holes at the starting line. ‘I’m older 


than Miss Sellars,” was her Exhibit A, 
and “I’ve been here longer than Mr. 
Bright,” Exhibit B. 

let’s see,”’ I considered. 


“Am 


I to ask the general manager to buy 
your age, or shall we tether Mr. 
Bright?” 

When this girl was leaving for 
another place she impressed on me that, 
“It takes wire-pulling to get such a 
position.” 

Poor girl! That was quite in her 
line. Any unfair advantage, over- 
rating of herself or dragging down 
others was a fair exchange for more 
salary. The one thing that never 
occurred to her was to give value for 
it. A rude Jack London might 
have saved her. 

I vividly remember when and 
where I derived this London 
philosophy. On thesunny morn- 
ing of a certain bank holiday I 
came dashing into the office to 
borrow somebody’s key to a 
canoe, and caught sight of the 


manager, frowning on a collection of 


my books and vouchers with which 
he had surrounded himself. Knowing 
well the condition of those books, I 
gulped and blinked when the boss said, 
with easy irony, “Suppose we have a 
few words, Charlie.” 

For a moment I felt sorry for the 
girl waiting for me on the float, but 
after a few minutes of the manager’s 
“few words,” she would have been 
sorry for me. He spent some time 
telling me what a senseless, irrespon- 
sible undergrowth of a bank clerk I 
was. Then he composed himself into 
a sort of rage-of-reason. It was char- 
acteristic of this manager, after wreck- 
ing your beliefs, to give you a new set 
to go on with. 

“Rake yourself over the coals a few 
times,” he said, “‘to get at your per- 
sonality selling value. In the man 
market it is said that each, from his 
neck down, is worth a dollar a day. 
Does that armored turret of a third 
story of yours add twenty-five cents 
or twenty-five dollars to the value? 
Your personality is not so much what 
you’ve been taught as what you’ve 
learned; not your hopes but your be- 
liefs; not what you’d like but what you 
must have. : 

“London asked himself first of all, 
‘What do I believe about God? Not 
what I’ve been taught about God, or 
what I think about God, but what I 
believe!’ 

**A bank clerk I know carries a large 
bible through the streets on Wednes- 
day evening and all day Sunday. They 
even say that if one of the other breth- 
ren threatens to lure away the public 
gaze, our financial representative in the 
congregation of the Lord buys him a 
bulkier edition. Mention it to him 
and he straightway insults you by 
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Ovalox Elliptical Pocket Bank 


An Exceedingly Strong and Attractive “Account Getter” 


Has a perfect lock and opens with key 


This is the leading pocket bank manufactured and its reputation as a Business 
Producer is known throughout the country. 

ONE OF THE LEADING BANKS (NAME FURNISHED ON APPLICATION) OF NEW 
YORK CITY, INCREASED ITS SAVINGS DEPOSITS FROM $400,000 TO OVER 
$1,000,000, IN LESS THAN ONE YEAR, BY THE USE AND AID OF THIS POPULAR 
BANK. USED AND ENDORSED BY OVER TWO THOUSAND OF THE BEST 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND ABROAD. 


From Manufacturer to You 
Write for our 60-page catalog describing this bank, as well as thirty other styles 


STRONGHART COMPANY 1510-16 S. Wabash Ave. 


LEADING MANUFAcTURERS CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Stronghart Service Corporation, Personal Service to Bankers, affiliated with Stronghart Company 


Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 

4. For deposit tickets 
listed, 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. we 
The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1014 Dime Bank Building DETROIT, MICH 
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barking, ‘I’m not ashamed of my bible.’ 
Neither am I ashamed of it, but I don’t 
brag about it either. 

“Ask that man what he believes 
about God and you'll find his personal 
beliefs are less formed and less logical 
than those of my neighbor who pro- 
fesses to be an atheist—andisn’t. Both 
of those fellows lack personality. As 
salaried men, and they both are, they 
must try to sell a commodity they 
can’t define and don’t own. 

“What is your theory of justice?” 
the manager fired at me next. My 
face showed that I intended making 
about as much of the noise as a court 
stenographer makes. ‘““Whether you 
have formulated one or not, the thing 
that stands for it is there somewhere 
in yourmind. And itis going to mould 
your life—or spill it out on the sands. 
Maybe you’d better trot it out into the 
sunlight and see if it will hold water. 

“Women are said to be essentially 
unjust. To begin with they are unjust 
to themselves, putting up with all sorts 
of abuses they should refuse to toler- 
ate. Although,” he cast a disconcerted 
look around the office as though he’d 
made a slip, “this characteristic hasn’t 
amounted exactly to a passion with the 
girls we’ve had here!” 

Just as I was resting my troubled 
features in a smile, he struck me down 
with, ‘““What are your ideas about the 
rights of an employer? Yes, he has 
some. Put yourself in the shoes of your 
employer, consider all he has to con- 
sider, risk all he risks, and deal with his 
difficulties. Then, and not until then, 
judge whether you could do more and 
better than he does. While you're 
there, hobnobbing with the boss, have 
a look back at his employee. The per- 
spective will do you good. 

“Afterwards get down to the busi- 
ness of the rights of the employee. 
A lot of you boys, if surprised into a 
snap judgment, would say that your 
‘rights’ was just a matter of what you 
can grab, and more.”’ I only hope now, 
boys, that you are not quite so uncom- 
fortable as I was listening to him. “‘l 
suppose it is a relic of the primitive 
instinct to live by stealing that prompts 
the impulse to snatch the pay first and 
perform the service when they catch 
you. 

“For instance, I had occasion to 
advertise for a house servant,” he 
digressed. ‘The applicants were the 
rummiest, rawest crowd I ever saw. 
The most inexperienced asked $50, 
because, ‘I heard of a girl who gets that 
much.’ Not the most rudimentary 
idea of what they had to sell—only the 
payment. Had such a woman a 
‘character’ in an envelope (which she 
hadn’t) it would have been her sole 
claim to possession of such. Here we 
get the thirty-third degree of lack of 

any valuable personality to sell.” 
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sonal tastes in our houses, horses, and 
hemstitched handkerchiefs, we will not 
bother to formulate personal tastes in 
our morals and characters. How many 
of us have ever bothered to select the 
rules and beliefs on which we propose 
to live? The Ten Commandments are 
too few for our individual requirements, 
and the 10,000 commands of the civil 
and criminal code are too many. Our 
childhood teachings about being good 
to mother and the use of tobacco are 
for some reason more a part of child- 
hood than of personality. 

“Paint on to your target some real 
beliefs and aspirations,” my tormentor 
returned. “If you find out you haven’t 
any, you’re the man I’m after. Give 
over a week of your spare time to silent 
thought, and if out of the silence comes 
one forceful principle of life—of your 
life—you will have written an im- 
perishable liquid asset into the balance 
sheet of personality on which the credit 
of your career is based. 

“And if the creed you thus weave,” 
his conclusion left me to suppose that 
: there was a glimmer of hope, “‘if it 
: happens to concern a mighty aspiration 
towards the bank—although success 
cannot be blurted out in a sentence — 
I think you are a made man.” 
| A friend of mine once had a belief 
from his mother: “You are never any 
poorer for the money you give away.” 
Simple words, but none the less a com- 
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r plete confession of faith on an impor- 
. tant question of life. That man never 
5 got a dollar he didn’t earn, and until 


he was well over thirty he earned little. 


1 But the doctrine that ticketed his per- 
e sonality—the thing he had to sell— : 
e endured. He gave and gave because it S 
was his faith, his own created 

Then suddenly the waters, with his 
° bread upon them, began to return. In EARY and Alford Service’ is, in : 
. ten months his permanent earning a nutshell, the concentrated effort of = 
Tk eyes a architect, designer, engineer and bank < 
e las eard of him he was wante 
u as administrator of a huge charity Se It is designed to elimi- : 
1, endowment. nate uncertainty, to save the banker time : 
, Some years ago I stood on a manrend and money, and to produce bank and E 

overlooking one of the mightiest bank- APE a - 
| ing offices in the New World. Some- : 
Is where above that vortex of purring, ment and aggressive business ability. : 
d pulsating humanity on the floor of that z 
h lofty hive, an invisible Fate was brood- - 

ing as she called the changes in hun- May we send you a copy of > 
0 dreds of lives. My heart of a country our portfolio, **The Work of > 
le banker was stilled in philosophical Weary and Alford Company”? a 
wonder. 
“What’s to become of them all?” > 
a “Probably half a dozen of those mS W 7 « 
‘y men,”’ said my host who was the vice- . EARY AND ALFORD CoMPANY : 
1e — “will one day rule this z Bank and Office Buildings > 
a ank.” = = 
1e “And the rest?” I said. S 1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago a 
le A shrug and a head-shake. ‘‘Good - : 
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Stone’s 12-Sheet Business Builders 


Preferred Position Assured 


The genuine attractiveness and usefulness of Stone’s 12-Sheet Business Builders 
insures preferred position for every calendar distributed. Every user has found them 


to be effective and economical as a means of keeping his name before his best 
prospects continually. 


A Calendar of Quality to Represent Your Bank 


Tllustrated above are two of the most popular of the many different styles available 
for your use. Style N, at the left, is a one-color calendar with a handy arrangement 
that permits easy reference to the coming and past month, in addition to showing 
the dates of the current month in large, easily read figures. This style also carries a 
list of legal holidays occurring in the current month, together with list showing im- 

rtant events whose anniversaries occur in that month and a monthly weather 
orecast, in the blank date squares. 


Style H, at the right, is a two-color calendar with practically the same calendar 
arrangement as Style N, with the weather forecast, memorable dates, etc., in the 
blank date squares, or these may be devoted to monthly messages—a different one 
on each sheet from your own copy. Both these styles, as well as all others, can be 
ordered in any color or combination of colors desired. We alsoexecute special designs 
from your own specifications, and have an excellent artist department for that pur- 
pose. Our mailing department provides facilities for mailing direct from factory, 
saving expense and annoyance to customer. 


Write for prices and for further information on these and other styles, stating 
quantity you can use. 


The Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company 


‘*Pioneers in Calendar Advertising” 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 


Established 1883 


All Thee Productive 


weirs your stenographers for a few moments. Notice the 


time lost in searching for the proper stationery or form. But 
don’t blame the stenographer. She is doing the 
best she can with her old-style typewriter desk 
and she’ll welcome an opportunity to make all 
her time productive with a 


Byron Typewriter Cabinet 


Keeps stationery, envelopes, carbons, special forms, etc. 
in separate, easily accessible compartments. Helps the 
stenographer to -& more and better work in less time 
by eliminating all unnecessary delays in locating the 
a i proper form. Saves the time of both stenographer and 
: dictator. 


Write for prices and further information 


~ Model 100A 


wide closed, Slade Byron Typewriter Cabinet Company 


3204 Woodland Ave. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“Like the hands on that clock,” | 
suggested. “‘What is it that steers one 
boy’s life straight for that corner office, 
while the other forty-nine stop at the 
counter? Industry isn’t enough; hard- 
workers are not rare.” 

-“When I was a boy,” said the suc- 
cessful man thoughtfully, ‘‘I remember 
our physical director saying, ‘It takes 
strength to swim, but you can’t swim 
because you are strong.’ No, industry 
alone will not win.” 

“What is it then that makes an out- 
standing banker?” I asked frankly. 

“I can’t say,” he confessed. ‘As a 
man gets farther and farther from 
being a mere ‘hand,’ distinctions be- 
come finer and finer, and his individu- 
ality either is lost in his task or it 
develops some unconquerable, driving 
principle, the establishment of which 
carries his name to success.” 

“It really is, then,” I satisfied my- 
self, “‘the set of his soul?” 

“A little while ago you mentioned 
the hands of a clock,” said the vice- 
president, I thought a little impressed 
by that. “What about the needle of 
the compass in comparison—no wind- 
ing up, no adjusting, always set in one 
direction?” I wonder if I understood 
him altogether. 

William Wilberforce and Abraham 
Lincoln emerged from the silence afire 
with an ennobling belief; Columbus 
staked his life on the existence of 
another continent. 

Somewhere, today, is the American 
bankclerk whowillreasonintoan actual, 
controlling belief: “‘My bank should 
be the great bank of this country!” 

Yours sincerely, 
THE OLD STAGER. 


A ‘Statement’ of Investments 


AYS the Noel State Bank, of Chicago, 
in a recent statement: ‘‘Every- 
body knows that a bank should make 
safe investments. Comparatively few 
realize, however, that by far the greater 
part of its investments should also be 
liquid — that is, easily and quickly con- 
verted into cash, in order that it may 
meet sudden, unusual, Jarge and long 
continued demands.” 
Then the bank shows how its deposit- 
ors’ funds were invested (at the time 
of the statement) as follows: 
Eligible for rediscount at the Federal 
Reserve Bank: 
Customers’ loans maturing within 90 
Commercial paper and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances maturing within 90 days 32% 
Total cash and immediately convert- 
Customers’ loans maturing in more 
than 90 days; also those secured by 
18% 


Commercial paper maturing in more 
than 90 


Real estate first mortgages........ 6% 
Other 1% 
100% 
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UNEMPLOYMENT and business lethargy have caused most 


collateral values to shrink below par. How will you protect your loans? 
How will you keep your reserve at an even level? 


You can bolster up the loan securities you hold by urging your 
borrowers to do as hundreds of concerns everywhere are doing—go after more busi- 
ness with the Addressograph. 


““Just finished first Addressograpgh mailing. Had to stop to wait on trade.’*— Sterchi Furniture Co., Atlanta. 
** Addressograph increasing our business 507%." — Harmer Clothing Co., Lesueur Center, Minn. 


"30 more sales than former record from Addressograph-ed letter campaign just finished.” 
— Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., Cleveland. 


The same methods apply to banks as well—bring more good dollars 
in deposits. People still have money to save—go after it by mail this way— 


“Increased our deposits $500,000 solely by Addressograph-ed direct advertising.” 
—First National Bank, Westwood, N. J. ( population 2,500) 


** Addressograph-ed letters to customers and prospects are bringing in the business."-—Lytton, Iowa, Savings Bank. 
The same Addressograph cuts cost in writing names on statements, 
ledger pages, interest notices, envelopes, cards, etc. “Fills in” letters better 
than typists—but ten times faster! Errors impossible. 
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3 Free Books 
to Help Bankers 


**How a Bank Gets 
Business When it’s 
Hard to Get’’ 


By H. B. Grimm, Manager, 
New Business Department, 
Security Trust Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

**Mailing Lists, Their 
Preparation, Care 
and Uses”’ 


By P. C, Ufford, 
. Mailing List Expert, 
Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


‘‘Meeting Bank Busi- 


ness at the Train’’ th 
ByH.B.Grimm, 


New Business 
i 


Department, 
Sign no order—send no money—try the $57.50 RIBBON-PRINT Addresso- 
graphl0O days at our expense. If you don’t buy—return it COLLECT. No obli- “A 
gation—just good business! Mail the coupon, or phone, wire or write nearest office. Mich. Ls LSE 
Gen’l Offices: 908 Van Buren St., Chicago Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London 
Sales Offices and Service Stations 
Allentown, Pa. * Chicago, Il. Paso, Texas New Orleans, La. San Francisco,Calif 4.08 
Atlante, Ga. Cleveland; Onis kane, Was 4 of 
Birmingham, Als. Dallas Texas Indianapolis, Ind. Philadetphia. Pa. - Louis, Mo. oy Fd 
Butte, Moat.” Duluth; Minn: Newark, Ban Antonio. Texas Vechington, D. C. 
Canadian Head Office: 60 W. Front St., TORONTO Montreal Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver eee 
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All Together, Now: What's Your Newspaper For? 


HAT’S your newspaper for? 
That’s right; to publish the news, 
of course. 

And what news is your paper anxious 
to publish? News that interests 
people. 

What news are they interested in? 
Nothing is more interesting to the 
American people than the subject of 
money. 

Therefore your bank—the center of 
the financial transactions of your com- 
munity, headquarters for money— 
should be a news center as well. 

But is it? About the only time the 
average bank in a city of 40,000 or less 
breaks into print is when it is robbed 
or goes broke. The cub passes the 
marble structure without even suspect- 
ing there’s a live story inside. To the 
run of city editors, the bank is about 
as profitable a source of news as a 
solitaire tournament. 

At the Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company, Madison, we have always 
realized that the bank’s advertising 
should constitute the news of that 
bank. A few months ago we decided 
that if that news could be made inter- 
esting enough, spiced up a bit with 
human-interest material and written 
with a newspaper swing, the largest 


By W. E. WALKER 


Manager, Service Department, Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Madison, Wis. 


paper in our city and the largest in 
Wisconsin outside of Milwaukee, would 
be glad to publish our news in its 
columns. 

“This news,” argued one of our 
officers, “‘will be read by more people 
than are our advertisements Its value 
will not be discounted, for it will come 
from a disinterested newspaper. We'll 
get more space, our name will be kept 
before the public, and best of all, this 
publicity won’t cost us anything.” 

That sounded pretty good. Accord- 
ingly, with the organization of our 
service department came the adoption 
of a policy aimed at more publicity. 
We were putting up a new building at 
the time, so it was decided to lay a 
cornerstone. The ceremony was good 
for many columns in the papers of 
Madison and Milwaukee. The laying 
of the stone itself wasn’t a news event 
of such moment but the box of trinkets 
tucked away was the source of much 
newspaper comment. Estimates. of 
what the population of the city would be 
when the stone will be dug up in a later 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


Electrical Products Corp: 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


LEXLUME Electric Signs with their raised, snow- 

white glass letters, make beautiful buildings more 
attractive. They are perfect day signs as well as night signs. 
They have greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep cost, 
better itumination, most attractive designs. 


Let us send you a sketch showing a Flex- 
lume Oplex Sign to suit your building + 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO. =LECTRICAL apveRTIsING 


1646-132 


A Sign 
Adds to the Beauty 
of a Building 


27 Kail Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Canadian Factory 


_ The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. : 
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year was the subject of a window dis- 
play and two more front page stories. 

‘The laying of a cornerstone, of 
course, isn’t an everyday occurrence. 
But there are things happening daily 
in every bank and trust company, 
accounts of which editors would be 
more than willing to accept. 

Since the Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company adopted its policy for more 
paper publicity along in February, we 
have had run more than 700 inches of 
news in one local paper alone, in addi- 
tion to that run in other local and 
state publications. This banking and 
money news of five months printed in 
one paper by this institution in a city 
of 40,000 would in itself make a fair- 
sized edition. 

To get bank news printed, there 
must be someone within the organiza- 
tion with a nose for news. He must be 
able to direct the reporter’s attention 
to interesting stories that might be 
written up with a kick, or, better still, 
if you have a man in the organization 
with some newspaper training, have 
him cover the beat of your bank. 
Write up your own bank news, but it 
is well to remember that, if it is to 
justify publication, it should be written 
primarily for the purpose of interesting 
the reader, and only secondarily for 
the impression concerning your institu- 
tion that it aims to create. 

Almost every bank employee who 
comes in contact with the public 
gathers raw material for feature stories. 
Ordinarily, however, he does not 
recognize the material as such and it 
must beextracted by cross-examination. 

On publication of a new booklet for 
free distribution, we see that a snappy 
story is written and placed in the 
basket of the city editor, all edited and 
written on regular copy paper. Such 
was the nature, for instance, of several 
local stories run on our free booklet, 
“The First Step in Making Your Will.” 
The receipt of a request from a place as 
far distant as Alabama for one of these 
booklets because of a local story, was 
the subject of another interesting item 
which the paper was glad to run, for 
the story not only played up the book- 
let again but proved by an actual ex- 
ample that the paper had a wide 
pulling power. 

The mere fact that there was a heavy 
demand for the booklet locally con- 
tained news enough for a short story. 

When a trust company circular was 
sent by J. W. MacDonald, of the trust 
department, to New Zealand, the fact 
that our material was going to New 
Zealand was enough to stir the imagi- 
nation of a local cub. 

Circulars which come into this office 
are watched for material that might be 
interesting and useful locally. When 
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Cashing in on 
Accuracy 


Incorrect addressing collects a continuous toll 
of time, labor, material and postage. Names, 
streets and towns juggled by careless hand- 
copying decrease the value of your mailing 
list and lose the good-will of your clients. 


THE STANDARD 
Addressing Machine 


protects your interests. It turns out 1,200 
neatly addressed envelopes an hour—envelopes 
that reach their goal. 

Addresses are made just once—on Samco 
Flexible Ty: riter Stencils—on your own 
typewriter. The stencils are light as an index 
card—guaranteed for thousands of impressions. 
A Standard attachment prints small forms, 
bulletins or post cards—a saving feature for 
the bank and clearing house. 


Let us show you how this machine adapts itself to dozens 


~~ 


of tedious jobs. 


SMART ADDRESSING MACHINE CORP. 


Dept. 50-H. 


Main at Good-!l St, BUFFA‘O, N. Y. 


Branch: 100 William Street, New York. 


Represertatives in these and other important cities: 
R. W. Bowles Sales Agen 


1203 Lady Street, Columbia, S.C. 


Office Specialties Sales Co. 


402 E. Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Exclusive territory for 
reliable dealers 


Equipment Service 
for Banks 


You sell banking service. The com- 
pleteness of this service is the measure 
of the value of your bank to your 
patrons. Your source of bank equip- 
ment too is as valuable to you as the 
service it extends. 

When you buy Barshal bank equip- 
ment you get what you order plus a 
definite, tangible service. A service 
that helps increase the scope of your 
service to depositors—service that— 


Makes Useless Space Useful 


In safe deposit departments Barshal 
Service replaces unprofitable equi 
ment with Barshal Boxes and then rents the 
boxes. It makes every foot of space pay you 
a profit. 

Write or wire for the Barshal Representative 
in your locality. 


Barshal Safe Deposit Boxes 


offer highest quality at lowest price per box. 
Made in five standard units. Buy Barshal 
Boxes as you need them and save overhead 
on unrented boxes. 


FA! EQUIPMENT 


CLEVELAND O 


it was time to exchange Fourth Liberty 
Loan bonds for permanent ones, for 
instance, we saw to it that the an- 
nouncement came from this office. 
When a bulletin put out by the state 
bankers’ association warned of the 
operation of crooks who were trading 
worthless German certificates for Lib- 
erty bonds in German communities, 
the warning coming from our officers 
was sent broadcast through this section 
by means of the press. 

From time to time our officers speak 
on the work of a trust company before 
various organizations, in which cases 
an account of the talk constitutes not 
only news but a splendid opportunity 
to tell the people of Madison of the 
work of a trust company in news form 
and in valuable space that cannot be 
purchased outright with money, but 
can be obtained by providing the 
paper with material that really carries 
public interest. 

The installation of -a new inter- 
departmental telephone system, the 
announcement of Saturday afternoons 
off for bank employees, word that this 
company has been named state de- 
pository for some relief drive, monthly 
get-togethers of employees, all are 
examples of the more common subjects 
for news items. 

There are three other sources of our 
local publicity that are rather out of 
the class of regular news. 

First, there are the feature stories on 
banking. Such stories are numerous. 
They are usually interesting to the 
average reader and scooped up readily 
by the busy reporter. a 

A story of such a nature was an 
interesting feature concerning the fact 
that the dollar-hunting American pub- 
lic as a matter of fact refuse to accept 
the American silver dollar when it is 
tendered through the teller’s window. 
Such a story comes out in the form of 
an interview with the teller of the 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company. 
Then there’s the teller’s means of 
checking up forgeries and counterfeit 
money, material which can be woven 
into as good a feature as a second-rate 
murder mystery. 

Is the two-dollar bill in bad repute? 
This is a question that can be discussed 
in an interesting manner in the form of 
an interview with a member of the 
organization. Perhaps your teller re- 
gards the two-spot as a nuisance. 
Perhaps it is frequently mistaken for a 
one or a five. When these questions 
occur, we ask the fellow who knows 
and then write the yarn, always, of 
course, seeing to it that the name of the 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company is 
kept before the public and that the 
story creates a favorable impression of 
the institution. 

The fact that this is the only trust 
company in the city that gives out 
brand-new paper money and coins, 


You can increase your deposits and 
make your bank more successful and 
of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


anything that can be typewritten, 
andwritten, drawn or ruled—form 
letters with the clean-cut appearance 
of neatly typed originals—bulletins— 
illustrated circulars and forms—with- 
out typesetting, without trouble and 
almost without cost. 


ONLY ONE MODEL 
$43.50 COMPLETE 


The Rotospeed does anything that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is sold by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other banks and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try itout. Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at any price. It will save its cost before 

ou have to decide whether or not you want to 

eep it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
559 E. Third Street ; Dayton, Ohio 


The Rotospeed Co. 
559 E. Third St. Dayton, 0. 
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THE CHECKBOOK THAT 


THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 


LL of your customers want a checkbook that opens flat. The 

A tight bound book is an expensive nuisance. Do away with it. 

Falconer Removable Binders provide three conveniences for the 
depositor and are actually cheaper for the bank. 


’ Binder is made of good quality boards covered in an attractive pattern 
of black cloth with red fabrikoid back and corners. Ring mechanism 


is strong and durable. Bank name and location stamped in gold on 
each binder. 


A sample binder will be sent to bankers for in: ae There is no obligation 
other than the return of the binder. Send a full sheet of your checks and ask for 
Booklet CB, which describes the check binder in detail and gives the endorsements 
of banks which have used it for years. 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Bank Stationers : Lithographers : Printers 
GAY AND WATER STS. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Perfect Sealing Wax Impressions 


Made by the 


ELECTRIC SEALING WAX MACHINE 


Says the man who operates it in one of the 
Government’s busiest departments: 
‘Easy to operate 
“Ten times quicker than the hand method 
“Saves 60% of the wax—none wasted 
“Sealed 600 letters and packages last night” 


Let us send you one A trial will tell the story No obligation 
ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. 
316 West 31st Street New York City 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener 


The Modern Way 


A great convenience for bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors. Handling papers becomes a pleasure with this 
device. Every office man should safeguard his health 
by wearing one. Worn in 
the oi of the hand, it facilitates turning of pages, etc., instantly 
eliminating constant reaching and the unsanitary method of 
moistening finger on tongue. Does not interfere with use of 
hand in writing, adding machine or typewriter work. Quickly 
adjusted to fit any hand by slightly bending the holder bands. 
One filling of reservoir lasts several days in ordinary use. Com- 
fortable as a ring on the finger. Consists of felt pad mounted on 
water reservoir, which fits snugly in palm of hand and held in 
place by bands clasping sides of hand. 
Mailed on receipt of price Sent to bankers on approval Nickel Plated, $1.00 Gold Plated, $3.00 
Ever Ready Finger Moistener Company 
1051 West 7th Street St. Paul, Minnesota 
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prompted a story about the people that 
do their business here for that reason — 
about people who go out of their way to 
cash their checks here in order to obtain 
new money that has never been spent. 

Women are always the subjects of 
interesting things, and a story on how 
they invest their savings—whether 
they are conservative, or ready to take 
a chance—is always timely and ac- 
ceptable. 

It is well for a publicity man to be 
of help to the reporters on whom he 
relies largely for the publication of his 
material. Any reporter will appreciate 
a news tip and if you can put him on 
the trail of a live scoop, rest assured 
that he will not forget. Give him little 
stories in and out of your organization 
frequently enough, and he will soon 
make your bank a regular stop for news 
on his daily beat around town. 

Of a more useful nature and of more 
value to the trust company are our 
other two forms of local publicity. 

We publish on the business page of 
every Sunday edition in Madison a 
weekly financial survey which hooks up 
the local situation with national con- 
ditions. Not only does this story 
bring the name of our company to the 
front, as it is run under the name of the 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company, but 
it drives home the fact that we are in 
constant and close touch with local and 
national conditions, and the more capa- 
ble of counseling with merchants and 
manufacturers on their business prob- 
lems, as well as with individuals on in- 
vestment questions. It tends to build 
up public confidence in this organiza- 
tion, and that, in our estimation, is the 
ultimate objective of all financial ad- 
vertising and publicity. 

Another local publicity stunt is the 
carrying of a section in the Sunday 
paper called the Financial Service 
Station. Here all questions asked by 
the public concerning investments, 
banking or trust company affairs, or 
business problems are answered by 
a member of our staff. Communi- 
cations are addressed to this company. 

The purpose of conducting our 
Financial Service Station in this com- 
munity is threefold: first, to educate 
the public on investments and on the 
nature of the services the trust com- 
pany is in a position to perform; 
second, to get the names of prospective 
investors for our mailing lists; and 
third, to keep the name of the Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company before the 
people of this section of the state. 

We feel that the modern banker with 
the proper conception of his place in 
the community is partially, at least, 
responsible for the thrift of his com- 
munity, for the safety of its invest- 
ments, for the efficient use of its funds 
and for the progress of the community, 
and it is therefore a gospel of progress 
that we preach in our publicity. 
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CHeck Es 


you list 


tens is the secret of speed in making clearings and han- 
dling detail in the transit department. 

We have an automatic check endorser—the National No.5— 
that puts a fair and square stamp on checks of every de- 
scription at a rate in excess of the speediest listing operators. 


It never misses or splits endorsements; saves you a lot of 
trouble. It is immediately adaptable to any type of comput- 
ing equipment without altering it in any way. 

You can reduce the chance of error, get more work out of 
your listers, and entirely eliminate the noisy and costly hand 


stamping nuisance when you put a National to work in 
your institution. 


NATIONAL CHECK ENDORSER COMPANY 
World Building, New York City 1410 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


NATIONAL CHECK 
ENDORSER 
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Thirty-four 


Byron Weston Company’s LINEN 
Recorp PAPER is unequalled for 
long, hard service. It is firm and 
flexible, with a perfect writing sur- 
face, smooth and hard. 


DeFIANce Bonp is a correspond- 
ence paper of the quality and 
standing of Byron Weston Com- 
pany’s Ledger Paper. For all high 
grade business purposes. 


Byron Weston Company’s Products 


Waver_Ly LEDGER is an excellent medium-_ 
priced commercial stock, corresponding in 
grade with the Flexo (hinged) Ledger Paper. 


We will be glad to send you sectional sample books of any or all of the papers 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Fiexo Loose Lear LepGer PAPER 
has the famous Weston built-in-the- 
paper hinge. A convenient sheet 
of very high quality at a reasonable | 
price. | 


‘Typocount Linen LepGer PAPER 
is made especially for Machine 
Bookkeeping with unusual strength 
and flexibility. Writing surface par- 
ticularly adapted for machine work. 


Wonderfal Invention Jour 


NE 
PROTECT your 
heads. No shifting in the draw- 
er. CARBON Paper by itself 
Space of one drawer "instead 


with justment to shorten. ART 

Standard size Steel Statione: 
File, seven com nts and cone $1. 

each, complete $8.00. ial, Let 


Size 8 7-8 x 33-4 ur stenographer try it a ORDER 
x 19 inches toda. Useit it ten days at our expense. 


Boston Blk. Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 
5000 large Letterheads... . $23.75 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. , Milwaukee, Wis. 


Absolute Time Records 


Know to the minute when work is started 
and finished; when orders are received 
and delivered; when letters are received 
and answered. 

Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are 
built for long service, and work quickly, 
smoothly and accurately. 


Send for ca showing 
various styles with prices. 


pus. 421-425W. 27th St.. New York. N.Y. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Bank Brains Go to Work 
on the Soil 


(Continued from page 8) 


On a thousand-acre farm whose 
management thinks in terms of time- 
saving operation, the mere matter of 
distances is an important consideration. 
One of the trust-managed tracts has 
its buildings—the dwelling, barns, 
sheds, implement shelters —clustered 
in a white-fenced group situated mid- 
way along one of the long sides of the 
big rectangle formed by the boundaries 
of the farm. From that group of 
buildings, from the center of farming 
operations, to a field in one of the far 
corners of the farm is a distance of 
just about a mile. 

*‘Too far,’’ is the judgment of 
McKelvey. “Takes too much time 
just to get around the place. Next 
year we'll cut that farm into three 
pieces, put up two additional dwellings 
and lease the tracts to three tenants. 
In that way we’ll cut down the over- 
head by saving time and we’ll give 
the land the advantage of closer per- 
sonal attention and better care.” 

Businesslike management of the 
fiscal affairs of farms, the practice of 
scientific agronomy, intensive cultiva- 
tion—what do these measures accom- 
plish? McKelvey has it all down in 
records. In his pocket, as he tours 
his farms, he carries a field-book. The 
field-book is an ingenious device, its 
pages so designed as not merely to 
record the affairs of the farms but to 
visualize the records. 

Each farm has a section in the book 
for each year, a two-page spread. On 
the left-hand page appears a map of the 
farm, drawn to scale, its fields colored 
with crayon to show what crop each 
field contains. Above the map is a 
space for statistics—for the acreages 
in corn, wheat, oats, clover and pasture. 
for the total yields in bushels, average 
yields per acre, bushels of rental 
collected, selling prices of the crops. 
totals of amounts received by the 
owner, and the income of the farm per 
acre. 

Thus, the Harvey Heath farm, a 
400-acre tract that represents the 
average among the thirty-three trust- 
managed farms, is shown by the field 
book to have had 94 acres in corn, 100 
acres in wheat, 991% acres in oats, 8214 
acres in clover and 24 acres in pasture 
land in 1920. The corn yield was 
5,745.20 bushels, or an average of 
61.1 bushels per acre; and of the total 
yield, 2,872.38 bushels constituted the 
owner’s share. The corn sold at 50 
cents a bushel, thus returning the 
owner $1,436.43. The owner’s 
come per acre of corn land was $15.38. 
From the wheat crop, which totaled 
2,720.30 bushels, the owner received 
$2,775.26 and of the oats crop his share 
was $1,376.30. From the 81% acres 
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of clover, the owner received, in cash 
rental, $244.25, and from the 24 acres 
of pasture land, $120. Thus the 
summary shows that, from the entire 
farm in 1920, the owner’s income was 
$5.952.24 and that his average income 
per acre was $14.88. 

On the right-hand page in the field- 
book, opposite the map and the 
statistics of each farm, McKelvey 
records his own activities with refer- 
ence to that farm. In the case of the 
Harvey Heath farm, for instance, he 
has written: 

‘*Lease signed 11-19-19. 

“Dec. 30. Told Heath to have track 
and hangers fixed on barn. Told him to 
get 160 rods all No. 9 woven fence. 

“Mar. 24. Told Heath to get 120 
rods 39-in. American fence, all No. 9. 
Decided to build tenant houses near 
hay shed. Also to rebuild and add to 
hay shed.” 

Thus the detailed record goes on to 
these final entries: 

“July 2. Inspected new improve- 
ments. Crops very promising. 

“July 18. Trip to farm. Wheat 
sold $2.55. 

“Aug. 8. Oats sold 62 cents. 

“Nov. 15. Corn sold 50 cents.” 

So, too, in his records at the bank, 
McKelvey enters expenditures, 
amounts paid out for improvements 
and the like. Andso, for each farm for 
each year he is able to cast up a 
balance sheet of gross income, expenses 
and net profits. 


* * * 


We had completed our tour of the 
farms and were back at the bank in 
Springfield, chatting in the office of 
the trust officer, Mr. Souther. 

“Yes,” Mr.: Souther was saying, 
“probably you’re right. Perhaps we 
have gone a long way toward making 
the trust management of farms an 
exact science. But always, you must 
remember, there are two factors that 
we cannot control. One of the factors 
is prices. With all our science, we 
cannot stabilize, not even forecast, the 
prices at which the crops are to be 
sold. The other factor is the weather. 
As I look at it, the sum total that man 
can do toward insuring success in 
farming represents just about 20 per 
cent. The weather represents the 
remaining 80 per cent. Isn’t that 
about right, Mr. McKelvey?” 

McKelvey smiled at his chief. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “that’s about 
the way things stack up now. But—.” 

There he paused, grew thoughtful. 

One surmised that McKelvey was 
thinking in the terms of his science, 
in the terms of the chemistry of 
husbandry, in the terms of those 
friendly little microbes at the roots of 
sweet clover—thinking and wondering 
just how soon man may equalize those 
percentages and catch up with the 
weather. 


Thirty-five 


If Y ou Sort Coins-- 
You Need This Machine 


It Cuts Cost by 


Saving Time 


Motor Driven Fully Guaranteed Low Priced 
Accurately sorts 
1200 coins per minute 72000 coins per hour 


You have long needed this great time saver. It takes the 
“headache” and “backache” out of the tedious and ex- 
pensive task of sorting coins. Attach it to any lamp 
socket and it is always ready for instant use. 


It assorts a mere handful or a bushel of mixed coins with 
guaranteed accuracy—1200 per minute—72000 per 
hour. Every coin always in plain sight. No danger of 
lost money. | 


It is neat, portable, simple, low priced, long lasting and 
unconditionally guaranteed. It weighs less than 30 pounds. 
It is 21 inches long, 10 inches wide and 10 inches high. 
Black enamel finish. Constructed of solid metal throughout. 


COINOMETER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Coin Sorting, Coin Counting, Coin 
Packaging Machines, Coin Wrappers, 
Bank Utilities since 1912 


102 East Atwater Street Detroit, Michigan 
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Thirty-six 


—in which 
we opened 
2100 accounts 


In Dallas, Texas, as in other cities, 
conditions are unusual, but, in the 
face of this, the Dallas County State 
Bank secured approximately 2100 
new and profitable savings accounts 
IN TEN DAYS’ TIME! It was the 
result of the 10-Day Liberty Bell 
Thrift Campaign put on by the bank 
with the co-operation of this Company. 
Mr. H. O. McCallon, Vice-President, 
writes in part as follows : 


“‘Permit me to express our 
satisfactionat theoutcome 
of this campaign, in which 
we opened approximately 
2100 accounts. The idea as 
formulated by your com- 
pany appears to be a most 
excellent one and, so far as 
we can see, it isthe best and 
most satisfactory thing of 
the kind that has ever been 
tried in this section of the 
country.”’ 


Wherever the Liberty Bell Bank is 
introduced, it meets with INSTANT 
demand. Not because it is unique, 
not because it holds considerably more 
money than the average savings bank, 
but because of the SENTIMENT 
that all true Americans have for the 
famous Liberty Bell. To these people 
the Liberty Bell Bank is MORE than 
a savings bank. It is THE Liberty 
Bell and all that it stands for in sav- 
ings bank form. This is the secret of 
its wonderful success. 


This Coupon will bring our 10-Day Thrift 
Campaign and a Liberty Bell Bank to you. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Madison Avenue and W. 103rd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send your 10-Day Thrift Campaign 


and a Liberty Bell Bank and key for our 
inspection. 
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Another Old Bank With 
New Methods 


(Continued from page 24) 


sagen banking channels, they would not 
only force the burglars to work for an 
honest living, but would strengthen the 
basis of credit and help every business 
concern and every family in the city. 


Regarding this advertising, Minnie 
A. Buzbee, manager of the company’s 
advertising department, writes: 


Our bank has been running some 
advertisements to get the aperyd out of 
hiding and out of the pockets of the people 
and into the banks. It seems that there 
is a greater need for an appeal to the people 
along that line now than there has been 
for some time, and no doubt one reason so 
many people do not use banks is because 
they do not realize how much safer and 
more profitable their money would be in 
the banks, A wave of crime struck our 
city and virtually overs neighborhood was 
visited by burglars. The ads referring to 
these robberies brought us new business. 


OUPONS” is the name of a snappy 

little monthly house organ issued 
by the St. Joseph Valley Bank of Elk- 
hart, Ind. Here’s the salutatory of 
Vol. I, No. 1: 


HELLO FOLKS, I’M COUPONS 


The St. Joseph Valley Bank has em- 
ployed me to call each month and tell you 
the news of your bank. 

Now don’t look bored and feel that I’m 
going to talk about “our directors being 
the leading men in the community,” or 
“our bank being the largest in the county.” 
No, no, none of that —these are facts, but 
I know how tired and sick you get of hear- 
ing any one toot his own horn all the while. 

ut here is the idea: we are continually 
finding new ways of helping our family of 
customers to get ahead faster. For one 
thing, we can help folks like you and your 
neighbor to clip more coupons year after 
year. 

Big capitalists have no corner on the 
very best investments. Our folks here in 
Elkhart with just ordinary incomes can 
save up and buy bonds that will bring in 
7 per cent or better —safe bonds! 

And I’ve been put on the St. Joseph 
Valley a to keep you posted on high- 

rade bonds and mortgages which our 
ank has for its own investment and will 
share with you—. 

And of course other news we think you’d 
be interested in. 


HE Story of A Mobile Institution” 

is a handsome booklet produced 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Peoples Bank of Mobile, 
Ala. It contains portraits of the 
personnel. The history of the institu- 
tion is told partly by the apt use of 
news items from local papers touching 
on important features in the record of 
the bank. 


PON returning a pass book to a 
former depositor, the Woodbury 
County Savings Bank of Sioux City, 
Iowa, accompanies it with this letter: 
I am enclosing a little book that used to 
belong to you—it has been resting in our 
files for some time, waiting for you to call 
and re-open your account. You will 
notice that there is still space in this book 
for a great many deposits and we’re hoping 
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Get Your Statements 
Out Early 


Banks find economy in cutting the 
margins from monthly statements 


The Pearl is strong, 
durable, easily oper- 
ated, well-made and 
nicely finished. 


We also make an ex- 
tensive line of large 
power and hand lever 
cutters, small bench 
shears and tablet 
resses for office and 
actory use. 
Write for further partic- 
ulars and prices 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


in quantity with 
the Pearl Cutter. 


It is a handy ap- 
pliance for offices of 
every kind. Clips 
several hundred 
sheets of ledger 
paper at one stroke. 


Franklin, Mass. 


Most Important Invention 


In OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


‘LINO’ Writing Bed 


Dees Away with DISFIGURED OFFICE DESK TOPS 
eliminates the use of plate glass and blotters 


Wears like iron. Feels like kid. A ive in ap Restfull 
to the exes. No varnish to mar. Impervious to ink and stains. 


Sample 


The GUNN FURNITURE Co. 


THE INLAID 


-ON THE- 


NEW GUNN DESK_ 


‘ion, showing construction and full particulars, mailed FREE 


“Thirty years -builders of Desks’’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK BRANCH, No. 11 E. 36th Street. 


TO EVERY BANK 


'HE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE is 
the only financial magazine published that 
reaches one or more of the officers of every bank 
and trust company in the United States. 
It offers exceptional opportunities to advertisers 
interested in reaching this field effectively and 
economically, 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


Write for rates and further information 


Detroit, Micnican 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


that you'll call soon and commence filling 
up some of the space. 

You can get more real satisfaction out of 
a growing cng account in a good bank 
than anything I know of. The people of 
this country will probabiy save and bank 
more money this year than they have ever 
saved and banked in one year before. The 
have learned to spend more wisely, with 
the result that less money is wasted — 
leaving more for deposit in their savings 
accounts. 

Some practical thinking along this line 


will be helpful and may hasten a decision-. 


on your part which will result in your 
having a nice balance in your savings 
account at the end of this year. 

Bring your book in soon and let our 
teller make some figures in the deposit 
column. 

We will be looking for you. 

sincerely yours, ° 

Cashier. 
P.S. We will be glad to offer suggestions 
or advice and to assist you in investigating 
any business deal you may be considering. 


BOUT 8,000 copies of a house organ 

containing considerable agricultural 

news, are issued every month by the 
Denver National Bank. 

About 2,000 copies are distributed by 
the railroads operating in Colorado and 
by the State Immigration Commis- 
sioners. Every bank and banker in 
Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico 
receives them, as well as about 300 
banks throughout the United States, 
and about 400 officers of banks 
throughout the country. There are 
about 600 firms and individuals in 
Denver representing every line of 
industry and perhaps 300 throughout 
the United States on the mailing list 
by request. 

The public librarian of Denver has 
requested the bank to place about 100 
libraries throughout the United States 
on the mailing list; the majority of 
them are not only placing them in their 
reference files, but have made requests 
for complete sets of the publication. 

About forty or fifty copies go to 
various departments of the govern- 
ment at Washington, D. C., and 150 
more to county agents and other people 
connected with the Department of 
Agriculture throughout the United 
States, but more especially in the West. 
About thirty or forty newspapers and 
the same number of colleges are also 
receiving them. 

The mailing list of the house organ 
increases about 100 copies each month 
by requests coming over the telephone 
or through the mails. 


NOTHER good advertiser in Chi- 
cago is the Peoples Trust and 
Savings Bank. Here is a letter signed 
by Earle H. Reynolds, president, and 
sent to business houses in the imme- 
diate vicinity: 

Dear Sir:—The short distance between 
this bank and your place of business prompts 
us to call your attention to the fact that 
you are in close proximity to a bank of 
strength and high standing, as shown by 
the enclosed statement of our condition, 


Thirty-seven 


Defending banks and their 
depositors against frauds 


without greater cost 


In hundreds of towns and cities these INSURED 
checks are now already being used by banks as a 
powerful influence to attract new business. 

A Master Bond, beautifully designed and framed 
to hang in the lobby, protects each bank. Indi- 
vidual Bonds guard your depositors, providing 
‘most perfect identification also. They give banks 
a fine “‘point of contact” 
with customers, through 
their constant visible evi- 
dence of security against 
check raisers. 

Is your bank helping topre- 
venta lossestimated at $30,- 
000,000 for a single year? 


Write us or see our 
representative. 


Look For 
“THE MARK OF SAFETY” 
Protected by individual bonds of 
T ican Gi ty Company 
These checks are the safest you can 


use, 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Thirty-eight 


BANK 


IMPRINTING 


ON _ CUSTOMERS’ CHECK BOOKS 


SPECIALISTS 


Lithographed checks are purchased by you with care as to 
quality and appearance. 


Why spoil your checks with poor printing, numbering and binding ? 


When the American Method insures perfectly registered printing, 
neat numbering, binding of the best, and, above ll, 
promptness in deliveries. _ Our newly equipped plant 
is now ready to give you @| } By the service and quality long 
desired at prices far below QQ a consistent level. 


We will hold your stock, protect it against spoilage by DUST, 
LIGHT, DAMPNESS, INSURED against LOSS by FIRE and 
the handling waste reduced to a minimum. 


Write for prices —we are always ready to serve and please. 


Try us—it will be a surprise, not a disappointment. 


Am ERICAN Binpery ORPORATION 


BANK PRINTERS BINDERS 


RIVARD AND MAPLE STREETS DETROIT. MICH. 


“—But the Dillon Lock Held!” 


1 thirteen banks throughout the country Dillon Locks recently 
prevented burglars from gaining admittance to the vaults after 
the regular combination had been completely destroyed. 


The following extracts from letters received from two of these banks are 
typical of letters received from all thirteen. They prove that Dillion Locks give 
POSITIVE PROTECTION against burglars. 


“An attempt to rob our bank was made 
on the night of Sept. 13th. The combination 
lock was punched and the handle wrenched 
from the door, but your lock relocked all 
the bolts and they held.’”’ 

CHAS. C. BORMAN, Cashier, 
The Peoples Bank Co., 
Kalida, Ohio. 


“During the night of January 17th burglars 
entered our bank and punched the combina- 
tion off the vault door but were unable to get 
through the door because your lock operated 
and held all twelve bolts in place, even 
though the combination had been completely 


destroyed. 
J. W. KREIDER, Cashier, 
State Bank of Lecompton, 
Lecompton, Kansas. 


Dillon Locks Reduce Your Insurance 


In addition to being made positively burglar proof, vault doors equipped 
with Dillon Locks receive a ten per cent reduction in insurance rates. The 
Dillon Lock is a constant, positive protector that needs no watching. It is 
always on the job and will last as long as your vault doors. Relocks all regular 
bolts when combination is destroyed by pulling or punching the pin, destroying 
it with explosives or burning it out with acetylene gases. Operates only when 
door is attacked. Wenow have3500 locks installed throughout the United States. 


Dillon Locks, combined with the Dillon Electrical systems of alarms, protect 
the bank against night attacks and daylight holdups. 


We line vaults with 1-4" to 1" steel 
‘Distributors in all states Write for further information today 


DILLON LOCK WORKS, Fort Dodge, lowa 
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March 31, 1921, particular attention being 
directed to the personnel of the officers and 
directors. 

Our service is conducted along the lines 
of courtesy, accuracy and dispatch, and we 
are equipped to handle any or all of your 
banking requirements in a manner con- 
sistent with sound banking principles. 

In view of our convenient location and 
the superior service we offer, do you not 
think it would be worthy of your con- 
sideration to do business with this bank? 


HY the Bankers of Portsmouth 

Support the Churches” was the 
heading of a five-column advertisement 
signed by the five banks of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and inserted in the local news- 
papers recently. In the advertisement 
the banks united in inviting their 
employees and all citizens to attend 
some church on the following Sunday. 
This is so unusual that I am going to 
quote the copy. It ran like this: 
_. Every banker in Portsmouth knows that 
if churches had not been here since the 
beginning of the town, the banks could not 
stay a week —would never have been. Law 
and order must precede safe banking. 
Churches induce law and order. 

We support the churches, each banker 
and employee, according to his choice, 
because we want Portsmouth to grow and 
become a better place in which to live and 
raiseafamily. We know that along the path 
of righteousness and this alone, hes stable, 
continuous prosperity. We want to put our 
influence on the side of right every time. 

The bankers of this city know that the 
church is the sole institution which has for 
its chief business the inculcation of the 
principles of-honesty and right dealing. 

Churches develop faith, and faith is 
needed before a man is willing to risk his 
savings and his labor in a project which he 


hopes will mean much to the city and its 
workers. 

Churches are the ally of everything that 
is good and the enemy of everything that 
is wrong. The banks of Portsmouth stand 
solidly beside the churches on this platform. 


MONG recent booklets worthy of 

note are the following: 

“A Living Trust,” a good folder on 
that subject by the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleveland. 

“East Water at Mason,” a booklet 
issued by Morris F. Fox & Co., of 
Milwaukee, upon the occasion of the 
opening of their new offices recently. 
It not only describes the office but 
also the personnel. 

“Business Conditions,” a reprint in 
booklet form of portions of a recent 
talk before the Buffalo Real Estate 
Board by Lewis G. Harriman, vice- 
president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of that city. 

“Industrial Milwaukee, 1920,” a 
trade review by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank. This is made up in 
a much more interesting manner than 
the average work of the kind. In the 
first place, it is illustrated with some 
fine photographs (including an air- 
plane view), maps and charts. It takes 
up different Milwaukee industries by 
groups and shows that the aggregate 
of the city’s business for last year was 
about a billion dollars. 
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RING HOUSE Thirty-nine 


Even in these svb-normal times, banks using the Daily 
Dime Savers are opening w#ew accounts and _ increasing 
the deposits of o/7 depositors 


- Fill but once. -Get a neto one when filled. pies 
‘The DailyDimeSaver. 
For ‘the use of 
Name. 
Addres. f 
¥ 
d 
112 West Adams Street 
5 CHICAGO 
Daity Dime Saver itself when filled. Patented 
& March 26, 1918, October iSth, 1918. 3 4 
REDUCED SIZE FOLDED. REDUCED SIZE OPEN. 
Actual size folded 3-3/8 x 6-3/8 inches. Actual open size 6-11/16 x 6-3/8 inches, Fits regular commercial envelope. 


The Daily Dime Savers are not on trial. _ permits the banks using them to dominate 
They have repeatedly proven themselves their localities by putting them in the hands 
the most remarkable savings account- of practically all of the people. 


getters yet devised. We can tell you of a dozen excellent plans 
Their low first cost and ease of distribution for distributing the Daily Dime Savers. 


Following are the prices in various quantities including your advertisement on the front cover 


1,000 Daily Dime Savers $50.00 

$48.00 per 1,000 

5000“ $46.00 “ 1,000 
10,000 $45.00 “ 1,000 
25,000“ $44.00 “ 1,000 
50,000 “ $43.00 “ 1,000 
100,000 “ $42.00 1,000 


Terms: Thirty days net F.O.B., Chicago 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


including by merger 


The Moreland Advertising Company 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
Business and residence telephone lists 
Individualized Form Letters 
Complete Mailing Service 


652 South State Street : : : : : Chicago, Illinois 
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~ The National Desk Lamp 


. eyes need a light correct in 

quality as well as quantity. Day- 

light is best for the eyes because 

ature has made it perfect in quality 
and diffusion. The new 


Daylight Attachment 


converts ordinary electric lights into | 
soft eye-saving daylight and elimi- 
nates eye strain. 
Emeralities enhance the appearance | 


of any office and are adopted as | 
standard equipment for those who | 
eppreciate the importance of proper | | 
lighting. Emeralities for every reading 
or writing need. At office supply and 
electrical dealers. Send for a sample 
Emeralite on 60 days’ trial. | 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 
40 Warren St., New York 


The daylight attach- | 
ment can be applied to 

any tte 


Which Do You 
Prefer, 


“Service” 
or 
“Attention’’? 


A combination of both, 
sincerely mg is our 
aim in handling Memphis 
B/L drafts, i. e., “Attentive- 
Service”—attention which 
is constant until the draft 
is paid; service which tries 
to fulfill every requirement 
of the name. 


You gain by routing your 
Memphis collections direct, 
and to the “U & P”. 


UNION & PLANTERS 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Memphis 


Tennessee 


In business over 51 years 


The Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


Jiggs: Did you hear about the new 
system that the traffic expert installed 
over at the First National, to prevent 
congestion in the lobby? 

Riggs: No—what was that? 

Jiggs: He put in a moving stairway 
to rush the people up from the safe 
deposit department to the collateral 
loan window. 


Where, oh where, is the high silk hat? 

The horse-hair couch where Grandpa 
sat? 

What has become of the team of 
bays, 

And the liveried groom of ancient 
days? 

Gone—with the hoop-skirt, snuff 
and beer— 

Echoes now of the yester-year . . . 

Today we see (all things must end) 

The passing of the dividend! 


Anybody ought to be able to specu- 
late successfully in foreign exchange, 


make marks on paper. 


You can generally judge a man’s 
digestion by what he says about how 
soon business is going to pick up. 


The cashier of a bank in an industrial 
city has just fitted up his desk with a 
talking machine and a record of his 
own manufacture. 

The record repeats itself automati- 
cally. It reproduces the cashier’s own 
voice, and this is what it says: 

“Good morning . . . No, not yet 

. No, I can’t say how soon . 


No, we wouldif wecould ... No, it 
isn’t that . . . No, we haven’t got 
it . . . No, if we had it we'd lend it, 


but we haven’t got it. . . sorry 
. . yes, you can come in again ina 
monthorso . . . good-bye.” 
This ingenious device enables the 
cashier to play golf every afternoon 
with a clear conscience. 


First Teller— You say Bill Adams’ 
marriage didn’t turn out as well as it 
might have? 

Second Teller— Well, I’m not saying 
that, exactly. All I know is, when 
they were first married their savings 
card read, “either may draw.” Now 
it reads, “both must sign.” 


Life’s gloomy moments 
When the lightning strikes the wires 
and the lights go off on statement 
night. 
When the bank examiners show up 
on the afternoon of the only day you 
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“PAR 
FACILITIES” 


these days. All one has to do is to’ 


ITH US YOUR 

balance insures 
service that does not 
stop with the receipt 
of ‘‘member-items’’ at 
par. 


We receive all items at 
par, member or non- 
member; cash or col- 
lection. 


Our 24-hour-transit 
department and direct 
method of handling 
collections result in a 
maximum interest- 
bearing balance of col- 


lected and available 
funds. 


We make no charge for 
telegraphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


can get off to go to the ball game. 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner, That 


are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 


our Chipped 


character and legibility. 
Our Book ‘*Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO., “sie “ches 


Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


When you drop that loose-leaf 
ledger and spill all the sheets, just as 
the cashier is coming through the door. 

When you run out of adding machine 
tape on Saturday afternoon. 

When the elevator sticks 
morning. 

When you find that the ghost isn’t 
going to walk until the day after the 
holiday. 

When you discover that there was 
a total in the adding machine when 
you started to run that box of savings 
cards, two hours before. 


in the 


The Facts in the Case— 
and the Law 


(Continued from page 22) 


4. With regard to the payments 
made before balancing the book and 
returning the vouchers, in this case 
applying to but one of the checks paid 
shortly before one of the times of 
balancing, a different rule applies. 
The negligence of the depositor is not 
a defense by the bank, but more of an 
offset. If the depositor’s negligence 
and delay have prevented the bank 
recovering what it has paid out from 
the person it was paid to, the loss by 
the bank offsets that of the depositor, 
which is true in this case, Church being 
gone beyond reach of process. 

5. The bank is primarily liable in 
this case, but has a good defense to 
claims on all except the first check, and 
as to that it has an offset. The 
Blank Dry Goods Company cannot 
recover. 

When Mr. Gage had digested Up- 
dyke’s statement he heaved a deep 
sigh of relief. His relief, however, was 
not entire and complete, as he realized 
how close to the line he had come in 
those facts. If one could always 
manage to have both the law and the 
facts on his side he would be impreg- 
nable, but what a thin line there is 
between absolute security and utter 
disaster! While reflecting thus, he was 
brought back by a sharp exclamation 
from Lyman Chase, directed to Stevens 
the teller in the cage next to Chase. 

“Don’t pay that check!” 

Gage sat up and listened. 

“Why not?” asked Stevens. 
perfectly good for the amount.” 

“You mean the depositor has suf- 
ficient credit to pay it, but that doesn’t 
make it good.” replied Chase. “Didn't 
this gentlemen just change the amount 
before your eyes?” referring to the 
payee who sought to cash the check. 

“Yes, but he made it for a smaller 
amount. Guess the depositor can’t 
kick about that can he?” 

“You’d better study up on alter- 
ation of instruments. That check is 
void now, even if reduced in amount.” 

And Lyman Chase was right, as he 
was most of the time these days. 


“Tt's 


Forty-one 


Thousands Banks 


Are Using the Faultless Turning Post 
Binder for Machine Bookkeeping 


Because it has exclusive time-saving features 
not found in any other binder 


Its vertical style and 100 per 
cent expansion allow rapid han- 
dling of sheets, and speed in post- 
ing. Holds sheets securely, when 
unlocked, and still permits their 
removaland insertion by asimple 


turn of the oval-shaped, “‘non- 
slip’’ posts. 

The checking bracket supports 
ledger when top cover is dropped 
to aconvenient angle for 
checking. 


Sturdy, adjustable, detachable ratchet stands 


Faultless Turning Post Binder 


Built Exclusively for Machine Bookkeeping 


Sold by 


Write for 
Leading Stationers 


Circular T. P. C. 


“NON-SLIP® 
Posts 


Oval-shaped posts 
release or lock 
the sheets 
instantly 


Milled posts 
prevent sheets 
from slipping 


Capacity — 200 to 1100 Accounts during posting 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., Milwaukee, Chicago, New York 


Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Loose Leaf Devices in the World 


F.0.B, DETROIT 


TIME 


Special Price on 


THE BABY 
TYPEWRITER STAND 
$G.5Q SAVES SPACE 


NAVARRE QUALITY BINOCULARS 


Bring far distant wonders clearly before your eyes 
with a Navarre Binocular. Powerful—beautiful— 
aes. Warcontract cancellation price, $37.50. 


uilt to government specifications—6 x 
Genuine Graf Lenses, Heavy leather velvet- 
lined case with straps. Sent O. D. or upon 
receipt of check for 3 days’ trial. Money refunded 
if you are not entirely satisfied. For further par- 
ticulars write 


THE NAVARRE COMPANY 
812 J. M. S. Bldg. South Bend, Ind. 


m/m. 


A strong, well-built 
Stand, five-ply oak, 
veneered top, 1714" 
x14”. Will last a life- 
time. Easy to move 
about. Suitable for 
small office and home 
use. 26” high. 

Write for our proposition 
Auto Parts M{g.Co. 


1817 Trombly Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Forty-two 


THE BIRMINGHAM 
TRUST AND SAVINGS 

., Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, are using Manco- 
tine on their Ladies’ 
Deposit Books. This is 
indeed a recommendation, 
as the “female of the 
species” is notably more 
appreciative of neatness 
and beauty. 


Lhe appearance of a 
Deposit Book 


influences the new depositor 


RE the Deposit Books you are handing 
A to your patrons suggestive of the 
character of your Bank? These books, 
together with your checks, are a constant 
reminder of your bank and should be 
planned accordingly. 


Deposit Books made by William Mann 
Company are of the finest quality and reflect strength, dignity 
and refinement. 


Due to the high cost of leather, we recommend that you 
have your Deposit Books bound in Mancotine — an imitation 
leather which does not in any way detract from the appear- 
ance or quality. 


Samples and prices gladly submitted. 


Blauk Books— Bound and Loose Leaf— Lithographing, Printing, 
Engraving — Office Stationery and Supplies 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1843 


New York Offices: 261 Broadway 


BANKERS ATTENTION 


Checks in Combinations 


We are making special combination runs of lithographed 
Pocket Checks and Customers’ Checks in quantities, at 
prices that cannot fail to be attractive to you. 


Let us have a memorandum of your requirements and we 
shall take pleasure in sending you samples with quotations. 


We specialize on National Safety and Safety Check Papers 
with special designs, that is to say, the name of the bank 
worked into the paper. We can quote most attractive prices 
in quantities and have a large line of samples of beautiful 
designs which we shall be pleased to furnish upon request. 


Younc & SELDEN ComMPANyY 
The Pioneer Bank Stationers of Baltimore 


‘ Baltimore, Maryland 


Lithographers Printers 
Blank Book Makers Steel Plate Printers 
Statements, Ledger Leaves and Trays for Burroughs Posting Machine 
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Two Shares Short 


(Continued from page 17) 


nine he came across Director Clutch- 
bill on Main Street. The director’s 
one extravagance was a visit once a 
week to the Temple of Mirth, and 
although it had cost him no further 
effort than keeping from falling out of 
his seat, the movie show had put him 
in a sour frame of mind. 

“T expect to have those two shares 
by this time tomorrow night,” began 
John eagerly. 

“How?” stewed the director, radiat- 
ing doubt like a plugged pipe. 

John explained about the mammoth 
trout. 

Cutchbill snorted. “If them three 
old fish hawks that’s roosted most of 
their lives around that pool can’t get 
him, you can bet they are just playing 
with you.” 

Clutchbill snorted a second time 
and started homeward. 

The following afternoon John ar- 
rived at the pool down river twenty 
minutes ahead of time to forestall any 
premature attempts on old Tightwad. 
Shortly after his arrival, the three 
ancient fishermen of the crossroads put 
in an appearance, Newell bearing a 
warlike cane pole upon which was 
lashed a halyard of strength and a 
hook of temper. 

The crossroads brook pool, as it was 
known, was formed by a bend in the 
small river. On the far side the 
smaller crossroads brook flowed over a 
gravel shingle into the large pool. On 


‘the side where operations were con- 


ducted, there was a four-foot forested 
bank which looked directly down into 
seven feet of crystal water. A mam- 
moth log lodged by some freshet of 
previous years lay bedded on the very 
edge of the bank, and on it many a 
can of bait had sat. 

The three arrivals out of force of 
habit planted themselves on the log. 
Newell, however, was uneasy and his 
fret caused him to get up and work his 
way to the edge where he parted the 
willows and with his hat tilted over 
his eyes, scrutinized the familiar 
depths. 

“He’s right there, boys!” he ob- 
served after a short study of the 
bottom. 

John worked up to his side. Below 
him a mottled tail showed where 
Tightwad lay quietly napping in his 
afternoon rendezvous. Occasionally 
his great back fin waved with con- 
tented gentleness as the grateful cool- 
ness of his small cavern under the 
bank soothed his speckled sides. 

“He’s goin’ to rant around some- 
thing powerful if we get a hook on 
him,” breathed Newell with enthu- 
siasm as he came back to the log. 

His two cronies winked at each other 
and smoked in silence. But they 
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“Brought forward” 
from 2600 B. C. 


The Sons of Egibi, Babylonian bankers, kept books on 
movable clay tablets. Their system was the forerunner of 
modern Loose Leaf accounting. 

Bookkeeping has been revolutionized by Loose Leaf 
methods. Many bookkeepers work simultaneously on 
different parts of your ledgers. Entries are typewritten 
by the same machines that calculate with superhuman 
accuracy and rapidity. Dead pages do not remain; books 
do not become unwieldy. 

Among the business houses that use National Loose 
Leaf Books in their accounting departments are such 
institutions as the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., Realart Pictures Corporation. 

Ask your stationer to show you our Royal Loose Leaf 
Ledger, Series 8100. Its chassis is the strongest made; 
its mechanical features include hinge lugs, bridge plates, 
bronze bearings and the National flat key. Cowhide and 
corduroy binding, ruled sheets of Yorkshire Ledger paper. 


Look for This Trade Mark When You Buy 


Loose Leaf and Bound Books 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
111 RIVERSIDE HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS <== 
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Every accountant and every purchas- 
ing agent ought to have our book, 
‘‘Ready Records for Accounting.’’ It’s 
free—ask your stationer for a copy. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 


Ledgers 

Ledger Sheets 

Post Binders 

Sheet Holders 

Bank Forms 

Price Books 

Ring Binders 
Columnar Sheets 
Commercial Forms 
Memorandum Books 
Students’ Note-Books 
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| arose promptly to examine the bait 
i | when John reached in a side pocket 
| with one hand and with the other 
| arrested the pendulum-like swing of 
| the hook which Newell patiently held 
' under his nose. 


Why business men 
| are discarding their former 
systems for 


| Whatever John placed on the hook 
was done with a careless crunch as 
though he were crushing an English 
walnut in the palm of his hand. It 
was almost too much for Newell’s 
cronies but they as well as John were 
at Newell’s heels when the bait was 
jockeyed into position. They saw the es a 
gentle widening ring when it quietly ital 
broke the surface of the pool, and They Never Fail 
with pounding hearts they watched it Cash in your Savings Department is no 
zig-zag down through the clear water more secure than the judgment of your 
to the fine yellow pebbles close to the Paying Teller. You know this to be a 
great mottled back of the big trout. 


fact—then 
It seemed as though an electric WHY TAKE CHANCES 
current played along from one ver- Your tellers are enabled to read Finger ge at 
a vlance—a easier than comparing hand- 
milion dot to another on Tightwad’s vr~amg—by the Bauder System. Hundreds of 
e Dig trout turned en or end as Finger Prints are far more generally understood 
suddenly as he ever did back in his | | among the and iterate 
slim, young youth. e white ribs en they ce 
of his pink side fins were in constant wi : ' 
motion, and his great undershot jaw ins made without ink! - 
was within two inches of the queer ae your Tellers. May woeund you oar circular? 
| | chunk of dark bait. Was he smelling? 
|| Perhaps. Suddenly. . .mysteriously 
| | the bait was gone, and no one had seen 
it disappear. Newell settled back on 


Write Us Today 
Bauder Identification Co. 
his haunches with a wiry yell. He was 
of the old school; whatever hitched 


we 


buy. Addresses are stenciled into ‘‘Ad- 
dresserpress’’ Cards with any regular 


No Expensive Embossing Machine to | 
| 


Astor Trust Building, New York 


i You can write or print on the fibre 

| 


frames of *‘Addresserpress’’ Address 

Cards, And these Shee cards are % as itself to the end of his line was in- > ee AE TRE 

bulky, as expensive and ¥ as heavy gloriously hoisted to land or there was file hoot ater) 
j as cld-fashioned metal address plates. a muffled snap and the writhing, un- oe EATS. 


winding strands of a parted line. 

The stout yellow pole bent reluc- 
tantly, and Newell strained and trem- some ordered immedivecly thee 
bled as though having a back tooth 
drawn. While his heels held, nothing Vn. 
could long resist the awful strain of his en peur comple 
horny hands and unrelenting arms. 

Without warning a wildly flapping 
object skittered here and there on the 


suggestion, 1 would certainly have our purchasing 
agent order some of those Rittenhouse Paper Fast- 
eners, then every letter in John Doe's file can be 
clamped together so they cannot become disarranged, 
misplaced or lost. 


Can be obtained only from the sole manufacturer 


HORACE PF. GLARK, Jr. 
W.L. & T. Building, Washington, D, C. 


1 pay the transportation charges all over the world ( 


Forms to be addressed are inserted and 
gy from the Addresserpress face | 
in fullsight. Other Addressing 


surface of the pool. The water flew in 
tiny geysers and fan-shapedspurts. The 
angel of death had Tightwad by the 


PROTECTS 


Your Safe-Deposit System 


from errors that may mean loss and 
costly lawsuits. 


Machines —‘‘face down” windpipe, but one look at Newell 
= staggering around would have indi- 
ee cated that the matter of deaths was be- 


ing weighed in the balance. As though 


THE AUTOMATIC 
swayed by some unseen director, the TIME STAMP 

spectators rose and fell on_ their ber 
haunches like a class in a gymnasium. qrol_ Reserss 


Suddenly the big fish was torn loose 


al City Bas, 
from the surface of the pool and swung 
inward with a bump against the bank Guaranteed accurate, dur- 
that caused Newell to gasp as though 
hit by asack of waterlogged tomatoes. 
Several forms can be inserted at once in With a whoop he dropped the pole and Automatic Time Stamp Co. pou 
ser snatched the line in hand over hand. 162 Congress St., Boston, Moss. exa 
| Flapping lik dying chick th ver 
Add fast lapping like a dying chicken, the 
Adbveniey Mackbees. oa big trout sprang into view and began USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS it | 
| hopping from head to tail along the Better at bac 
Send for cur Beckles | ground. Newell jumped on him, all 
| | | fours pinching at once. a Low adv 
& | THE ELLIOTT COMPANY | “Lay down, you old hop flail!’’ he Cost Wri 
| 142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. | screamed. | 
——————— Newell’s spectators stood with moist E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., 10 ae cit anc 
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foreheads and open jaws over the 
remains. Perhaps they were as over- 
awed by Newell’s bedraggled condition 
as they were at sight of the plump body 
of Tightwad, but they were overawed. 

Newell, with one knee on the fish, 
was fumbling around in a hip pocket. 
At length he brought out a much soiled 
and folded paper and handed it to John 
in silence. Just as silently John got 
out a fountain pen and Newell placed 
his wavering name on the back of the 
certificate of stock. 

‘‘What was that bait you placed on 
the hook?” demanded one of the 
crossroads fishermen, hitching over to 
John. 

John bent down and whispered in 
Newell’s ear: “It was a hunk of that 
liquor-pickled cucumber I got out of 
the bottle you gave me. Someone’s 
got a still up the brook and I’ve seen 
the mash from that still float down into 
this pool, and I’ve seen the trout line 
up and wait forit. They’ve developed 
an appetite in this pool; that’s why I 
knew old Tightwad would be proud of 
my bait.” 

Newell’s face grew cautious. ““Hush, 
son! that still’s mine,” he whispered, 
and then arose and faced the two liars 
of the crossroads. “Me and John 
has developed a special ointment for 
trout,” he said easily. 


A Lesson in Fundamental 
Typography 


(Continued from page 15) 

should add to its completeness by 
serving to harmonize the whole. A 
splendid background is shown in Fig. 
9. Reversed backgrounds (white 
lettering on black background) are 
good things to keep away from. They 
are undignified and are contrary to the 
style of printing to 
which we have be- 
come accustomed. 

Hand-lettered 
advertisements, 
although expen- 
sive, command at- 
tention on any 
page. An example 
is shown in Fig. 10. 

Perhaps this 
point seems too 
small to mention, 
but you should 
always have your 
newspaper submit 
a proof of every advertisement. This 
point assumed some importance, for 
example, when I read in a bank ad- 
vertisement: “‘He didn’t knew just haw 
it happened but someway it alldated 
back to the day he started,” etc. 

Paper is part of the typography of 
advertising. Several articles might be 
written on the proper papers to use; 
suffice it to say that paper, like type 
and money, talks. I think that in- 
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THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


° e ee 
If You Want Distinctive Newspaper Advertising 
Something entirely different from the 
usual— 
A campaign sure to catch the reader’s 
eye— 
A plan to hold his attention—and win 
his Savings— 
Ask us to show you the “B. Thrifty” Savings Campaign for newspapers. 
Every ad happily illustrated and written—continually cheerful—always 
interesting—a tested campaign of undoubted merit. Proofs upon request. 


Read our advertisement below 


BANK RECEIVING TELLER EXTENSION SYSTEM 
CONNECT THE BANK WITH EVERY HOME—THE RECORDING SAFE 


A MONEY MAGNET 


Over Five Million in Use in American Homes 


We Manufacture More Than Thirty Styles of Home 
Savings Banks. Six Styles for Foreign Use 


Six Thousand Banks Have Found 
Our Home Safes Profitable Assets 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


(Established 20 Years) Cable: NATAFE 
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Save Space, Time and Increase Efficiency 
In Your Bookkeeping Department 


The Bookkeeping Department of the Citizens State Bank 


HIS illustration shows the “Combination Desk” with the top folded up and 

our special electric fixture adjusted over machine and ledger, giving the best 
light for the most important part of the bookkeeper’s work—that of recording. 
The Vice-President of a bank recently said: “Every bank using the bookkeeping 
machine should use your desk.” 


Patented in U. S. March 30, 1920, No. 1334949 
May 10, 1921, No. 1377767 by A. S. Falls, Chicago 


| The Falls Bank Desk Company (Net) £408 Oskeowald Aveme 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


One of 32 installations we have made in Chicago 


IF YOU 
COUNT 
COINS 


This 
Machine 


on Trial 


| NO COST NO OBLIGATION 


Counts 
1200 COINS PER MINUTE c; 


Packages 
400 COINS PER MINUTE 


COINOMETER COMPANY 


Manafactarers of Coin Counting and Coin Assorting Machines since 1912 
- 102 East Atwater Street Detroit, Michigan 


THE BURROUGHS 


judicious use of paper in mail advertis- 
ing matter is one of the most common 
faults of bank advertising. Too often, 
a booklet about a bank’s strength 
gives an impression of weakness because 
an inappropriate paper has _ been 
selected. Even the medium affects the 
typography, for an advertisement’s 
typography should vary according to 
the nature of the 
medium. The lay- 
out of an advertise- 
ment for a railroad 
man’s magazine 
would differ from 
that for a woman’s 
magazine. And, 
even more impor- 
tant, the layout is 
affected by the 
message—the na- 
ture of the layout 
should be in tune 
with the message. 

Here are two suggestions which may 
save your time. When you have an 
advertisement the typography of which 
you consider:good and after which you 
wish to model an advertisement of 
your own, it is unnecessary to make a 
layout. Simply send the clipping with 
your copy, marked “Follow this style.” 
Or you can make a layout and wee it 
for all the advertisements during a 
certain month. That is, make one 
layout and tell your newspaper to set 
each of your advertisements, in accord- 
ance with that layout until further 
instructions. Thus you can vary your 
copy each day, but follow the same 
style of typography. 


“Issued and Outstanding” 


By M. L. HAYWARD, 


Fig. 10. Hand-lettered | 


HE president of the Banking & 

Trust Company placed a_ bundle 
of documents on the desk, and sought 
and found a safe resting place for his 
immaculate silk hat and suede gloves. 

“I wanted to get your opinion on a 
rather important question that con- 
fronts us at the present time,” he 
announced gravely. 

The attorney for the company 
selected and lit a new cigar. 

“State the facts,” he suggested. 

*“‘We are the trustee under a deed of 
trust to secure an issue of $25,000,000 
first and refunding sinking fund, 25- 
year, 5 per cent gold bonds, issued by 
the Interstate Coal Corporation,” 
the president began. 

“Yes—I drew the trust mortgage,” 
agreed the attorney. 

“By clause 48 of the deed of trust 
the coal corporation agreed to pay to 
us, as trustee for the bondholders, ‘1 
per cent of the principal of the bonds 
issued and then outstanding’ on each 
first day of January, beginning on 
January 1, 1921,” the president ex- 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“Well, that’s the ordinary sinking 
fund clause, and seems plain enough,” 
demurred the attorney. “Of course, 
if the coal corporation fails to pay the 
1 per cent according to agreement, 
you foreclose, that’s all.” 

“Oh, they haven’t refused, at all, 
but the coal corporation and the trust 


‘company can’t agree as to the amount 


of bonds issued and outstanding.” 

“That ought to be easy enough, for 
there’s another clause in the deed of 
trust giving you access to all their 
books and records, as I remember it,” 
declared the attorney. 

“Oh, they’re perfectly willing to 
give us all the information available, 
but it’s a matter of interpreting that 
information after getting replied 
the president. “The coal corporation 
issued and sold $20,000,000 worth of 
these bonds to the public, and—” 

“There’s no dispute as to these 
bonds held by the public.” 

“No—but at various times the coal 
corporation issued additional bonds 
under the deed of trust amounting to 
$4,000,000 in round numbers, and 
these bonds were certified by us, 
delivered to the coal corporation, and 
used by them as collateral for various 
loans from our company and other 
banking institutions.” 

*‘And now your company claims the 
1 per cent sinking fund on the 
whole $24,000,000—the coal corpora- 
tion takes the ground that all they 
have to pay on is the $20,000,000 held 
by the public,” suggested the attorney. 

“That’s the idea exactly. If we’re 
entitled to 1 per cent of the total 
amount, of course we must insist on 
it for the protection of the bondholders. 
If not, we don’t want to prejudice our- 
selves making an unsupported claim.” 

The attorney opened a bulky volume. 

“Make ’em pay up,” was his laconic 
suggestion. “I find that in a recent 
case where the same dispute arose be- 
tween a New York trust company and 
the Denver Tramway Company, and 
reported in 183 New York Supplement, 
the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court decided that bonds 
issued under the same circumstances 
and used by the tramway company 
for loans were to be included with 
the outstanding bonds in the hands 
of the public in computing the pay- 
ments to the trust company for the 
sinking fund.” 

“That seems to settle the point.” 

“Yes,” the attorney went on, “the 
New York Court in the Denver case 
says that ‘it seems to me that when the 
bonds had been issued, duly certified, 
and delivered, not to the trustee, but 
to a custodian for such disposition as 
the tramway company might direct, 
they became “‘issued and outstanding,” 
and so remained until cancelled, 
retired, or bought in under the sinking 
fund provision.’”’ 
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THE CHEBOYGAN STATE SAVINGS BANK 


CAPITAL 860,000 SURPLUS 610,000 
CHEBOYGAN, MICK. 


April 26, 1921. 


Union Savings System Company 
Lancaster, 


Gentlemen: - 


Please duplicate our order given about January 1920 for 
“one operation note system." Begin numbering A-5001. 


Your system is working out v satisfactori we much 
prefer it to the old way of taking care of our ee 


Yours very truly, 


Wi 


Auditor. 


“* Your System ts working out 
very satisfactorily and we 


much prefer it to the old way 
of taking care of our notes’’ 


This tribute from the Cheboygan State Bank, 
accompanying their re-order of 
Form Sets for the 


Echoes in a few words the experience of banks, both large and small, who are 
now using the One Operation Note Register System in preference to all other 
Systems and Methods of Note and Loan Registration. 


Bankers Who are Interested in 
Saving Time and Cutting Costs 


Should investigate the possibilities of this System working for their institutions. 
All note and loan work is done in from one-half to three-fifths of the time con- 
sumed by old-time methods, with the added advantage of TOTAL LIABILI- 
TIES at your finger tips for instant reference, and the elimination of the 95 per 
cent of all errors due to copying. ONE OPERATION provides the Permanent 
Register, the Notice, the Tickler, and the Maker’s and Endorser’s Liability 
Records. 


Your Bank Needs It! 


Write today for booklets, literature and graphic charts that show the working of 
the System in every detail. You will realize, as banks and bankers all over the 
country are realizing, that it is not a question of affording the installation cost, 
but a question as to whether any bank can afford to be without it. 


Remember, a post card will place all details on your desk 


THe Union Savincs Systems Co. 
‘**Good Things for Banks’’ Lancaster, Pa. 


CANADIAN Distrisutors: Business Systems LTp., Toronto 
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THE BURROUGHS 


And Added to This Economy, Machine 
Posting of Ledgers and Statements Has 
Guaranteed Speed, Accuracy and Flexibility 


T MAY surprise you to learn that we estimate a saving of approximately $5,000 
a year in our Commercial Bookkeeping Department alone by the use of Bur- 
roughs Bank Bookkeeping Machines” says the vice-president of the Citizens 


National Bank, at South Bend, Indiana. 


This is not an unusual case. In thousands of banks, large and small, situated north, 


east, south and west; in city, town or village, Burroughs machines are writing 
themselves off the books many times over in the same way. 


They are repaying their cost in: 
Speed of Operation—There’s no overtime 


necessary for the bookkeepers to catch up with 
posting and balancing. One operator on a 
Burroughs can do as much as two to five 
pen-and-ink clerks who figure mentally. The 
Burroughs automatically prints dates, punctua- 
tion, symbols and ciphers. 


Absolute Accuracy—Addition and subtrac- 
tion, also automatic, are always right. On the 
Burroughs keyboard, the operators see their 
work just as it will be printed. If it is wrong, 
correction is easily and instantly made by 
touching the right keys. Detection of over- 
drafts is automatic. The figures are neat, 
legible and easy to check. When a customer 
receives a machine-made statement, he has 
confidence in its accuracy. 


Dependable Proof—Error chasing is a thing 
of the past. Under the unit system, absolute 
proof of all posting is obtained. All accounts 
are assigned alphabetically to units and the 
work evenly divided. By the old-and-new- 


balance method, proof is obtained that the 
right amounts have been posted in each case. 
After posting to the statements, daily, a call- 
back of new balances on the statements against 
the new balances on the ledger sheets gives 
final proof that postings have been made to 
the right accounts. 


Substantial Economy—The Citizens Na- 
tional Bank determines the cost of its various 
departments and compares this cost with the 
amount of business done. Charging deprecia- 
tion against the Burroughs, it is found that 
the machines save more than their cost with 
interest in a year. Even ledger stationery is 
saved. Labor is lessened since the month-end 
load of pass-book balancing is done away with, 
while the check-files are not clogged as they 
once were with old vouchers. Elimination of 
costly errors and saving of time formerly lost 
in running down mistakes further emphasize 
the economic value of Burroughs equipment 
to this or to any other progressive bank. 


ADDING 


Burroughs Adding and Listing 
Machines are built in different 
— of varying size to fit the 
eeds of any kind of business, and 
or small, 


Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines bring to the posting of 
ledgers and other important re- 
cords the automatic accuracy 


that characterize 
machine mcthods. 


Burroughs Calculators 
multiply, subtract and divid 
without printing the Gguree— 
giving wanted results in the 
shortest possible time. 


SECTION 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculatin 
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99 
nthe Commercia epartment— 
SHEET 
NAME _ Hopper Mercantile Co, 
ADDRESS 
OLD BALANCE CHECKS BALANCE OVERDRAFT 
1580193 641- 148695- 19051- 1580193 
41257- 134064- 43084- 
73ai- 1960- 1640- 
4000- 3000- 2000- 
3500-7 3500- 
4000- 2500- 158522-s 1m 102613 
2000- 
2300- 3059~ 3265 i CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
3980 4000-7 600 
26950- 65660- 75350 t SOUTH BEND. INDIANA 
27012- 
2171909 1746- 4000- 4000  Neme Hopper M tile Co. 
25D0- 2500- 2100 
15000- Address__ 
27,468762 43120- 272638- 5927 to 
44393- 11820- 301640 
2111530 1291- 1000- 1500 BALANCE DerosiTs 
5390- 98000- $0715] 1380193 | 641- 14895- 19051- 
1686- 6402- 33785 ‘ 41257- 134064- 43084- 
21242- 33.08- 4974 7s01- 1960- 13840- 
10761- 11986- 1113 4000- 3000- 2000- 
3500-7 35020- 
23,8126866 1265- 3000- 3500 4000- 2500- 158S522-ma 102613 
6750- 390- 2901 2000- wy 465744 17203008 
650- 4000- 2000 
428389- 131.74- 63349) 12%20300 22491 
1000- 2300 
2404258 2000- 10120- 6000 3980 
477" 42336- 3600 
2500- 22112530 | 1291 
2266742 2054- 230- 
1921. 
4000 31650 4000 21222 
- - 0761 
2922623 2400 310 2361666 
8750 Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
| 85 Detroit, Michigan 
2404258 H 2000 Gentlemen: 
\ 358516 When the representative told us that 
i phe Bookkeeping Machines w effect @ saving in time, labor, 
errors’ and money in ow Savings Department, I am frank to 
a ' £0 say, we were skeptical. 

However, we decided to install the machines, be- 
cause if they would do one-half what was claimed for then, 
they would more than pay their way. They certeinly have 
done all he claimed they would do and more. 

The Citizens National Bank, of South Bend, is one of The $0 per cent. inérease in volume of 
many thousands of banks that have found absolute accuracy 
and maximum economy of time and money in the use of hired for at least $1500 « year. sarent, the Vent bought 
statements. Their automatic features alone save an im- Balances ere elweys avallable nov whore formerly 
mense amount of operating time. For example, the machine 
automatically prints all ciphers and figure punctuation. pecially at interest, posting time, Dave been eliminated. 
set when posting is started, are automati- Guy 

y repeated in the proper columns throughout the day. 

° We certain): recommend the 8 as the 
Operation of a Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement eysten of bank bank or 
Machine is simply a matter of setting down the amounts savings departnent of eng teak. 
and touching the operating bar. The machine does the ruly yours, 
rest, automatically adding deposits and subtracting checks. 
The new balance, thus computed, is printed by depression 7 
of the total key and an extra stroke of the operating bar. Cashier 
The Burroughs likewise automatically computes and prints 
overdrafts, marking them with the symbol OD in red. cu/ne 
i — Calculati Machi 
s | Adding — Bookkeeping alculating achines 
ADVERTISING SECTION 
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“And the Savings Department 


830 
ADORESS 

OLO Balance WITHORAWALS OaTE DEPOSITS BALANCE 
16000 
6 3000. 90008 
19000) 15000 40008 
4000 JAN'S 3000 70008 
7000 FEB 8 3000 10000% 
10000 8 3000 130008 
10000 2000— | maria 80008 
8000 4000 120004% 
12000 MARS 2 2000 150008 
15000 APR INT 70 150.70% 
150.70 3000 180.704 
180.70 APRS O 3000 210.70% 
210.70 WAYS 2 3000 240.7048 

| 


The same mechanical reasons that make Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machines the most accurate and efficient cane 

for posting commercial ledgers and statements an to the 
machines for use on savings ledgers. Though t 

and the forms used differ somewhat, bookkeeping in ~ 
savings department of a bank is still a matter af h naiing 
deposits and withdrawals. At the time Burroughs Machines 
were installed for this work in the Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, there were 7,000 savings accounts. Today there are 
1h, 000 accounts, and the bank estimates that there has been 
an increase of at least 50 per cent in the volume of work 
handled. Yet two machines still do the job, saving the cost 
of an extra bookkeeper. There is no reason why banks that 
have found in Burroughs Machines the answer to their 
commercial bookkeeping problems should not get the same 
and economy by installing machines to hanJle 

r savings ledgers. 


urrough 


Adding Bookkeeping — Calculating Machines 
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Quadrupled Economy” 


Methods That Have Proved Their Worth on 
Commercial Accounts are Equally Efficient 
When Applied to Bank Savings Ledgers 


AM FRANK to say we were skeptical,” writes G. H. McMichael, cashier of 
the Citizens National Bank, “when the Burroughs representative told us we 
would save fourfold in our Savings Department, by installing Burroughs 
machines. But they certainly have done all he predicted they would and more.” 


Officials of the bank tried Burroughs equipment in the Savings Department with some hesitation. 


They were not satisfied with the old system. It was too slow and cumbersome. 


But it was safe. 


Then came revelation. From the start, two Burroughs machines handled all the figure work of 
the department with greatest economy, utmost ease, most complete satisfaction and absolute 


accuracy. And now: 


Time is Cut—It takes just one-third of the 
time formerly consumed to extend balances and 

ost interest at the regular interest periods. 
pate the old system, three girls did this work. 
Now the Burroughs prints dates, enters the in- 
terest and extends balances, all in one operation. 


Labor is Conserved—One bookkeeper and a 
clerk do what the bookkeeper and three clerks 
used to do. At interest periods, one girl calls 
the account number and the amount of interest 
due on each account, while the bookkeeper 
does the actual posting. The machine prints 
the old and new balances. 


Errors are Eliminated—Correct balances are 
always available on all accounts, because bal- 
ances that have changed are proved as soon as 
postings have been made. Running off a trial 
balance at any time is merely a matter of rou- 
tine. Formerly, balances were not all available 
before the 15th of each month. Errors used 
to be frequent, especially at interest-posting 
periods, and the bookkeepers would work 
many hours overtime to rectify them. 


Money is Saved— Besides saving $5,000 a year 
in the Commercial Department two Burroughs 
machines in the Savings Department handle a 
volume of business that has increased over 50 
per centsince their installation. Noextra help 
has been necessary. By providing a system that 
would continue to give efficient service as the 
number of accounts grew, Burroughs is saving 
the cost of extra bookkeeping and clerical help. 


Banks everywhere are using mechanical book- 
keeping equipment in both commercial and 
savings department work. ‘To both bank and 
customer, Burroughs means better, broader and 
more accurate figure information. There are 
many different types of Burroughs with features 
adapting them to any figure job in any bank. 
One of the 262 Burroughs offices in United 
States and Canada is within telephone reach. 
A call will bring one of our representatives, a 
specialist in his line, who will show you ,without 
commitment on your part, just how Burroughs 
will solve your bookkeeping problems. 


ADDING 


Burroughs Adding and Listing 


BOOKKEEPING 


Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 


Burroughs Calculators ad 


id, 
achines are built in different chines bring to the posting of multiply, subtract and divide 
models of varying size to fit the ledgers and other important re- without printing the figures— 
needs of any kind of business, cords the automatic accuracy giving wanted results in the 
large or small. and speed that characterize shortest possible time 
machine methods. 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating @Y Machines 
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Western 
Venetian 


Blinds 


For Better 
Daylight 


A combined window shade 
and awning that gives supreme 
satisfaction in bank windows. 


If you have windows ex- 


posed to the sun you should 
have these blinds. 


They will keep your bank 
cool and comfortable all sum- 
mer and light and cheery the 
year ’round. 


Send for our new illus- 
trated catalog. If prices are 
wanted please send the 


approximate sizes of your 
windows. 


2700 Long Beach Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
602 Wells Bidg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
128 N. Wells Street 


Mutual Bldg. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Portland, Ore. 


New York City 
81 Fourth St. 


108 Park Ave. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
FORM 4070-S0m-8 21-ADV, (87490) 
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A system they take pride 


in showing to visitors— 


The officers and staff of the Anglo-South American Bank of New 
York enjoy showing visitors how instantaneous and accurate their 
new filing system is in locating any letter. 


Recently, when this bank outgrew their old filing facilities, they 
asked for competitive bids on additional cabinets. Library Bureau 
was invited to quote prices. Before doing so, we analyzed the files 
and made a written report suggesting a better method of filing. 


The bank officers saw the point—that good equipment is essential 
to good work, but the foundation must be a well-conceived system. 
True, they bought L. B. Steel cabinets, but, more important, they 
installed a filing system planned to meet their needs. 


-They’ll gladly tell you how much they like it. 


If you would like to talk to a man Wwho can suggest real improvements 
in your filing system, write, phone or call the nearest L. B. office. 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
. . 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Erie, Pa., 323 Commerce bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlanta, 102 North Pryor street Fall River, 29 Bedford street. Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. Parker Bros., 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Providence, 79 Westminster street Dallas, 1918 Commerce street 
Birmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Houston, 1116 Texas avenue Richmond, 1223-1224 Mutual bidg. Cc. G. Adams, 

Co. Bank bidg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank st. Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Salt Lake City, 203-204 Ness bldg. 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade PaciFric Coast . 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. Scranton, 409 Connell bldg. F. W. Wentworth & Co., 

Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic bldg. Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. San Francisco, 539 Market street 
Columbus, 20 South Third street Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bldg. Oakland, 305 Thirteenth street 
Denver, 450-456 Gas &Electric bldg. Minneapolis, 428 Second ave., S. Toledo, O., 620 Spitzer bldg. Seattle, 912 Third avenue 

Des Moines, 203 Hubbell bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street Washington, 743 Fifteenth st..N.W. McKee & Wentworth, 

Detroit, 1416 Washington blvd. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Worcester, 527 State Mutual bldg. ie Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 


FOREIGN OFFICES—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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“At a glance” 


That’s the way our filing system works. 
Its speed; its precision; its flexibility; its 
convenience give you the factsat a glance. 


We’ ve put into this system the concen- 
trated experience of 33 years’ constant 
study of the needs of the modern busi- 
ness office. 


And you'll like the way our supplies are 
made: from good materials—the best for 


the purpose—stuff that lasts and ‘‘wears 
well.” 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Service offices in 52 cities. 
Manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Lrd., Brampton, Ont. 


The “Quick Glance” 
system with Baker- 
Vawter sturdy sup- 
plies is the last word 
in efficient filing 
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